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Nurturing  the  Next  Generation  of  Friends 


One  of  my  most  rewarding  jobs  was  to  help  coordinate  the  youth  service  program  for 
Southern  California  Friends.  Over  the  years  I watched  Junior  Friends  evolve  and 
transform  themselves  into  remarkable  young  adults.  It  was  a privilege  and  joy  to 
see  how  Quaker  values,  as  well  the  experience  of  service,  helped  in  this  metamorphosis. 

This  issue  contains  stories  by  committed  young  Quaker  adults.  As  a teen  and  college 
student,  Eliza  Kretzmann  worked  with  the  AFSC  in  New  Mexico  and  went  on  service 
projects  with  Mike  Gray,  coordinator  of  the  IMYM  Joint  Service  Program.  Now  she  interns 
at  the  Quaker  UN  office,  focusing  on  disarmament  issues.  Jesse  Willard,  who  grew  up  in  a 
Quaker  family  in  the  Seattle  area,  went  to  Quaker  schools  and  now  interns  at  Friends 
Committee  on  National  Legislation,  where  he  works  on  arms  transfer  issues  and  Latin 
American  concerns.  The  Pickett  fund  notice  highlights  other  young  Friends  who  have  dem- 
onstrated extraordinary  leadership  and  service. 

These  success  stories  should  remind  us  that  nurturing  the  next  generation  of  Friends 
requires  commitment,  caring  and  hard  work  on  the  part  of  adults.  Pat  Smith  is  an  excellent 
example  of  someone  who  cares  deeply  about  teens  and  is  willing  to  work  selflessly  on  their 
behalf.  For  years  she  has  served  as  clerk  of  the  AFSC/SCQM  youth  service  project  and 
worked  side-by-side  with  Junior  Friends  in  impoverished  communities  in  Mexico  and  else- 
where. One  of  her  great  gifts  is  the  ability  to  listen  carefully  to  what  teens  are  saying.  In  her 
report,  she  makes  very  clear  what  is  needed  if  we  are  to  have  a vital  and  successful  Quaker 
youth  program. 

If  we  are  serious  about  nurturing  the  next  generation  of  Quakers,  we  must  go  back  even 
further,  to  our  primary  schools  and  to  our  First  Day  School  programs.  Our  cover  story  features 
Robin  Durant  of  Orange  Grove  (Pasadena,  CA)  Meeting  who  started  a Friends  School  now 
in  its  second  year  and  thriving.  We  need  to  do  all  we  can  to  support  efforts  to  put  Quaker 
principles  into  our  school  curriculum. 

But  what  of  our  First  Day  Schools?  Are  they  providing  the  kinds  of  formative  experi- 
ences and  opportunities  that  will  nurture  the  next  generation  of  Friends?  We  at  Friends 
Bulletin — and  I speak  not  only  for  myself,  but  for  my  entire  Board — are  eager  for  reports  and 
articles  about  what  is  happening  in  our  First  Day  Schools.  What  programs  are  working? 
How  are  good  teachers  recruited  and  nurtured?  What  ideas  can  be  shared  to  enable  others 
to  develop  good  First  Day  programs  for  children  and  also  for  teens? 

The  religious  education  of  children  enriches  us  in  ways  that  go  deeper  than  we  can 
possibly  imagine.  As  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting’s  Faith  and  Practice  states,  “Children  bring 
special  blessings  to  the  Meeting  community.  Meetings  must  learn  to  cultivate  the  spiritual 
gifts  of  their  youngest  members,  to  listen  to  them  and  to  learn  from  them.”  Jesus  said:  Let  the 
children  come  to  me,  and  do  not  hinder  them; for  to  such  belongs  the  kingdom  of  God.  Truly  I say 
to  you,  whoever  does  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  like  a child  shall  not  enter  it  (p.  35). 

I say,  Amen  to  that!  And  thank  God  for  the  children!  I am  especially  grateful  to  Brittany 
and  David  and  all  other  the  other  Quaker  kids  (of  all  ages)  who  have  brought  delight  (and 
their  Light)  to  my  life. 
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Friends  Western 
School  Begins 
Second  Vear 


By  Robin  Durant 

Orange  Grove  Meeting,  Pasadena,  CA 

As  I look  back  over  this  past  year,  I 
realize  how  far  we’ve  come  from 
■opening  our  school  last  September 
with  just  four  students.  In  August  2002,  just 
prior  to  opening  our  doors,  due  to  the  cost  of 
“improvements”  required  by  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  (“dig  up  the  street”),  we  moved  into 
the  Orange  Grove  Meetinghouse  in  the  up- 
stairs classroom.  We  are  grateful  to  the  Meet- 
ing lor  welcoming  us. 

For  those  four  children,  and  the  fifth  who 
joined  us  in  February,  the  seedling  Friends 
Western  School  has  been  a place  of  refuge, 
of  learning,  and  of  personal  growth.  During 
the  year,  we  studied  communication,  work, 
nutrition,  adding  and  subtracting  big  num- 
bers, and  bridge  building.  We  had  a “class- 
room economy.”  We  wrote  stories,  made  art, 
danced,  and  sang.  We  put  on  a wonderful 
play  called  “Uncle  Nacho’s  Hat.”  We  wor- 
shipped every  day.  All  of  the  students  ben- 
efited from  being  in  a very  small  school  where 
their  individual  needs  could  be  met.  They 
learned  how  to  speak  up  for  themselves,  to 
listen  to  each  other,  and  to  play.  But,  like  any 
small  organism,  we  had  to  grow  in  order  to 
survive. 

During  the  year  we  held  open  houses, 
had  visitors,  meetings,  made  phone  calls,  sent 
out  information,  mailed  applications.  We 


Jesus  L.,  Heather  G.,  Grady  F.,  Henry  M. 

published  a newsletter  full  of  student  work, 
comments  from  the  teacher,  parents,  and  the 
board.  We  then  sat  and  waited  for  the  appli- 
cations to  come  in  and  the  contracts  to  be 
signed.  Those  were  some  dark  days  last  Feb- 
ruary, but  then  in  March  they  started  to  ar- 
rive. 

In  our  second  year  we  have  increased 
our  size  by  300%.  We  have  thirteen  bright, 
independent,  energetic  and  talented  stu- 
dents. We  have  girls!  We  have  a teaching 
assistant,  Alonso  Vaquerano,  who  is  dedi- 
cated and  thoughtful  as  well  as  a good 
teacher.  We  have  a Spanish  teacher,  Sonia 
Reyes,  and  a Yoga  instructor,  Claire  McGuire, 
who  love  our  students  as  well  as  what  they’re 
teaching.  We  will  have  an  ex-session  in  De- 
cember taught  by  Lisze  Bechtold  (author  if 
Buster ; the  Very  Shy  Dog,  and  Edna’s  Tale ) 
designed  to  develop  our  students’  best  tal- 
ents and  interests  as  they  make  stories  and 
books  that  are  “absolutely  true.”  (See  Gooney 
Bird  Greene  by  Lois  Lowry.) 

We  are  meeting  in  the  Worship  room  as 
well  as  the  classroom  upstairs,  because  the 
fire  code  doesn’t  allow  young  children  to  be 
upstairs.  This  requires  setting  up  and  break- 
ing down  the  classroom  at  the  beginning  and 


the  end  of  each  week  to  transform 
it  from  a classroom  into  a Worship 
room  and  back  again.  Thanks  to  all 
of  you  who  have  helped  on  Sun- 
day and  Friday  afternoons. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
there  are  some  rocky  areas  that 
need  to  be  smoothed  out.  Espe- 
cially with  the  growth  we’ve  seen 
this  year  and  adding  kindergart- 
ners,  we’ve  been  working  out  some 
of  our  procedures  and  practices 
along  the  way.  For  example,  the 
Worship  room  invites  horseplay  because  the 
benches  look  like  jungle  gyms  to  small  chil- 
dren. We’re  still  trying  to  figure  out  where  we 
can  display  the  children’s’  work.  Thankfully, 
everyone  is  settling  into  our  new  routine, 
making  new  friends,  discovering  new  talents, 
and  having  a good  time  learning.  In  our  daily 
worship,  we’ve  been  expressing  what  quali- 
ties we  appreciate  in  each  other.  We  discover 
that  what  we  appreciate  most  is  friendship 
and  playing  together. 

Last  Friday  we  had  our  first  Meeting 
for  Business.  In  this  forum,  the  students  had 
a chance  to  air  their  concerns,  exchange  ideas, 
listen  to  each  other,  and  try  to  reach  unity 
about  an  issue  they  found  compelling.  The 
students  wrote  the  agenda.  The  topic  they 
chose  was  cleaning  up  the  playground.  They 
decided  to  make  a game  out  of  it.  It  worked. 
In  these  weekly  Meetings  they  will  learn  how 
to  clerk  and  to  keep  records  of  their  deci- 
sions. They  will  learn  to  pay  attention  to  the 
light  within  themselves  as  well  as  within  each 
other.  They  will  learn  to  express  themselves. 
This  practice  will  help  them  trust  themselves 
as  people  whose  ideas  are  valid  and  who  look 
for  a good  beyond  their  own  self  interest.  This 
begins  to  answer,  for  me,  the  question  “Why 
do  we  need  a Quaker  school?”  □ 
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How  Do  We  Keep 
Our  Teens  in 
Quaberdom? 

By  Patricia  Smith 

Claremont  (CA)  Meeting 

ne  morning  during  PYM  2003  I 
was  reviewing  the  Daily  Miracle 
and  noticed  an  interest  group  that 
was  added — about  teens  and  their  place  in 
our  Meetings.  Between  my  love  of  teens, 
activities  with  the  JYMers  through  the 
SCQM/AFSC  Youth  Service  Project,  and 
my  position  as  clerk  of  our  children’s  Meet- 
ing in  Claremont,  I decided  this  is  where  I 
needed  to  spend  my  time. 

As  I walked  into  the  interest  group  I 
saw  an  inner  circle  of  teens,  some  in  chairs 
and  others  on  the  floor.  Surrounding  this 
core  of  youth  were  additional  chairs  scattered 
around  for  adult  observers.  Queries  were 
written  on  the  board  and  the  adults  were 
asked  to  just  listen  for  awhile.  A fishbowl 
they  called  it!  Under  JYM  Ministry  and 
Counsel  oversight  the  youth  responded  to 
the  queries.  Here  are  some  of  their  honest 
and  open  responses: 

Teens  often  lose  interest  in  Meeting  because: 

• they  spend  their  time  together  and  haven’t 
really  experienced  Meeting  for  Worship  or 
Business. 

• their  parents  allow  them  to  stay  home. 

• it’s  hard  to  find  a ride  if  your  parents  don’t 
go  to  Meeting. 

• there  are  no  other  kids  their  age. 

• there  is  not  a natural  progression  from  1st 
Day  School  to  participation  in  Meeting  for 
Worship. 

• it  can  be  boring. 

• people  at  Meeting  treat  them  like  they  are 
still  children. 

• they  have  no  Quaker  friends  at  school  so 
they  have  to  “put  on  a mask”  when  they’re 
hanging  out  with  their  school  friends. 

Ideas  for  keeping  teens  in  Meeting: 

• plan  a teen  Sunday  so  teens  will  all  be  there 
together. 

• plan  service  projects  for  their  involvement. 


• present  queries  for  them;  they  speak  more 
easily  with  this  type  of  focus. 

Teens  need: 

• a sense  of  community — how  can  they  be  of 
help  to  others  in  the  Meeting  community? 

• a place  in  Meeting  where  their  opinions 
are  recognized  and  they  are  treated  as  valu- 
able. 

• project-oriented  activities  where  they  can 
be  involved  in  the  planning;  they  need 
hands-on  things  rather  than  just  “mental” 
exercises. 

• to  visit  other  churches;  this  allows  more 
appreciation  for  Quakerism. 

• a goal,  a reason  to  get  together. 

• “In  1st  Day  School  I learned  Quaker  history 
but  not  about  the  testimonies  or  Quaker  pro- 
cess. I need  a view  of  ALL  of  Quakerism.” 

What  have  you  been  told  by  older  Friends  that 
was  encouraging? 

• “Mentors  at  Meeting  really  help  you  learn 
more.” 

• “When  they  comment  on  what  I said  in 
Meeting  for  Worship  and  want  to  hear 
more.” 

• “Just  things  that  make  me  feel  part  of  the 
Meeting.” 

• “It  was  great  when  I got  get  well  cards  from 
the  1st  Day  School.” 

• “When  I’m  asked  about  school  or  sports  or 
other  outside  things.” 

• “Adults  that  talk  to  me  and  put  themselves 
out  to  make  me  feel  more  connected  and 
NOT  ‘Oh  my,  how  you’ve  grown!’.” 

• “I  like  to  hear  their  life  experiences.” 

What  makes  your  quarterly  Meeting  and  PYM 
so  special?  What  can  Monthly  Meetings  do  in 
between  these  times? 


• You  can’t  compare  large  gatherings  with 
your  Monthly  Meeting  just  because  of  the 
sheer  number  of  teens. 

• “PYM  and  the  quarter  are  more  than  one 
hour  on  Sunday  morning.” 

• “They  help  us  do  something  important; 
something  that  makes  a difference.” 

Do  you  talk  to  your  school  friends  about  being  a 
Quaker? 

• “I  bring  them  to  a service  project.” 

• “I  am  proud  to  be  a Quaker  but  it’s  hard  to 
explain  to  others.” 

• “Some  kids  think  you’re  nuts  when  you  try 
to  explain  Quakerism  to  them.” 

• “I  look  for  people  who  have  similar  views 
on  peace  and  equality  and  I can  talk  to  them.” 

• “We’re  not  the  Quaker  Oats  guy!” 

• “Many  of  my  friends  have  only  heard  about 
Quakers  in  history  books.  It’s  fun  to  explain 
and  they  like  that  it’s  different.” 

General  Comments: 

• “At  Meeting  people  are  more  respectful 
and  listen  to  my  opinions  more  than  when 
I’m  with  my  school  friends.” 

• “I  want  to  be  on  a committee  and  take  part 
in  decision-making.” 

• “Ask  teens  to  be  on  a committee  but  ar- 
range to  have  someone  pick  them  up  for 
meetings  since  most  of  us  don’t  drive.” 

• “Our  Meeting  gives  us  a special  place  to 
hang  out  and  that  makes  a difference.” 

• “A  special  hangout  at  Meeting  is  fun  but  it 
also  separates  the  teens  from  the  rest  of  the 
Meeting.” 

Hopefully,  we  can  take  the  words  of  these 
teens  to  heart  and  do  what  we  can  to  make 
the  youth  in  our  Meetings  feel  a part  of  the 
Meeting  community.  □ 


La  Jolla  Junior  Friends  Reach  Out  To  Homeless 


The  Quaker  teens  in  La  Jolla,  California,  Meeting  have  taken  the  initiative  in 
organizing  four  homeless  feeding  projects  in  San  Diego  since  October  2002.The 
Quaker  teens  make  “care  packages”  with  sandwiches,  socks,  etc.,  and  take  them 
down  to  people  in  the  streets  of  downtown  San  Diego.  Fifteen-twenty  youth  and 
teens  have  participated  in  each  of  these  projects  which  are  organized  by  the  high 
school  group.  (Adults  serve  as  chauffeurs.)  In  April  2003,  a group  of  high  schoolers 
from  Bishop,  CA,  came  down  to  join  with  the  efforts  of  Lajollajunior  Friends. They 
found  out  about  this  project  through  Kira  Schleidlinger,  whose  parents  used  to 
attend  La  Jolla  Meeting.  Report  by  Evan  Nelson,  whatestyle@yahoo.com. 
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New  Mexico 
Voung  Friend 
Interns  at 
Quaker 
UN  Office 


by  Eliza  Kretzmann 


Tie  man  on  the  hilltop  above  our 
campsite  is  carrying  a rifle.  He  warns 
our  group  not  to  traipse  up  the  hill 
at  night,  because  he  will  be  “shooting  on 
sight.” 

It  is  1999,  and  I am  traveling  with  a 
group  of  students  and  teachers  in  Nepal, 
during  my  semester  abroad.  The  civil 
“Maoist”  movement,  fed  by  poverty  and  lat- 
eral inequalities  in  wealth  distribution,  land 
ownership,  and  opportunities,  is  heating  up- 
the  man  with  the  rifle  is  a government  offi- 
cial on  the  lookout  for  Maoists.  The  Maoist 
movement  has  taken  hold  mainly  in  hill  ar- 
eas and  the  Terai,  areas  of  impoverished 
communities  of  the  “lower”  castes.  The 
Maoists’  main  targets  have  been  state  and 
government  officials,  but  we  are  cautioned 
nonetheless  on  the  trek  home  to  stay  in 
groups  and  walk  quickly.  One  student,  an 
American  that  looks  Nepali,  is  mistaken  for 
a Maoist  and  taken  into  police  custody  until 
his  Nepalese  host  brother  talks  them  into 
letting  him  go.  My  time  in  Nepal  exposes 
me  to  issues  of  empty  “democracies,”  and  to 
the  complex  issues  of  political  turmoil. 

This  was  only  one  of  the  formative  ex- 
periences that  led  me  to  my  current  work  as 
a program  assistant  at  the  Quaker  United 
Nations  Office  (QUNO).  At  13, 1 partici- 
pated in  a volunteer  youth  caravan  organized 
by  AFSC  and  my  Yearly  Meeting.  Careen- 
ing through  the  southwest  in  a van,  we 
painted  a youth  center  in  Colorado,  pro- 
tested at  the  nuclear  labs  near  my  home- 
town of  Santa  Fe,  and  assisted  in  cleaning 
ancient  acequias  (small  irrigation  ditches) 
with  Hispanic  families  that  have  lived  on 
their  land  for  centuries.  The  next  year  we 
worked  in  Canyon  de  Chelley,  in  Arizona 
on  the  Navajo  Nation,  cleaning  out  an  apple 
orchard  and  sleeping  under  the  stars.  Dur- 
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ing  following  summers  I worked  at  the  Child 
and  Migrant  Services  Center  in  Colorado 
during  weeklong  projects  led  by  Mike  Gray, 
and  after  college,  I served  on  the  AFSC  New 
Mexico  area  committee.  The  committee  fo- 
cused on  youth  work,  and  issues  of  indig- 
enous peoples,  environment,  and  social  and 
economic  justice.  Concurrently,  I worked  as 
a volunteer  coordinator  for  the  Intermoun- 
tain Yearly  Meeting  Senior  Young  Friends’ 
group.  These  experiences  were  a revelation 
for  me — for  the  first  time  I felt  like  I was 
doing  work  that  nourished  the  meeting  of 
my  mind  and  my  heart. 

After  graduating  from  Pitzer  College 
(of  the  Claremont  Colleges  in  Claremont, 
CA)  with  a BA  in  Environmental  Studies  I 
worked  in  community  and  landscape  plan- 
ning in  rural  areas  outside  of  Santa  Fe.  Our 
small  nonprofit  organization,  Earth  Works 
Institute,  created  a watershed  group,  taught 
in  local  schools,  participated  in  sustainable 
environmental  planning,  and  held  informa- 
tive events  for  watershed  residents.  This 
was  an  incredibly  enriching  experience  that 
exposed  me  to  the  intricate  interplay  between 
land,  culture,  and  economy. 

My  time  at  QUNO  promises  to  be 
equally  enriching.  QUNO  has  been  a long- 
standing presence  at  the  UN,  utilizing  quiet 
diplomacy  to  effect  change  since  1948.  The 
staff  at  QUNO  has  been  warm  and  wel- 
coming, and  I am  impressed  with  the  busy 
yet  peaceful  atmosphere  of  the  QUNO  of- 
fice. QUNO  works  on  the  prevention  of 
armed  conflict,  small  arms  and  light  weap- 
ons disarmament,  child  soldier  studies, 
emerging  conflicts  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa,  and  issues  of  peace  and  development. 

I have  joined  Quaker  UN  Representative 


Jack  Patterson  in  working  on  the  “Non-Gov- 
ernmental Organization/UN  conflict  pre- 
vention working  group”  to  plan  for  an  inter- 
national conference  in  2005,  and  also  assist 
Sarah  Clarke  on  small  arms/light  weapons 
issues.  With  a group  of  other  NGOs,  I am 
following  the  First  Committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  which  focuses  on  disarma- 
ment. 

I feel  fortunate  to  be  working  at  QUN  O. 
I believe  our  organization  has  an  impact;  as 
the  Rufus  Jones  quote  reads  above  my  desk, 
“I  pin  my  hopes  to  quiet  processes  and  small 
circles” — which  is  just  what  QUNO  has  to 
offer.  Once  again  I feel  involved  in  work 
that  nourishes  the  meeting  of  my  mind  and 
heart.  □ 


The  Quaker  United 
Nations 
Office — New 
Vork  INVITES 
APPLICATIONS  FOR 
THEIR  2004-05 

INTERNSHIP  PROGRAM 


The  internship  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  candidates  with  an  in- 
terest in  international  affairs,  and  a 
commitment  to  Friends’  principles,  to 
work  at  the  UN.  Further  information 
and  applications  are  available  online 
(www.quno.org),  or  by  contacting  the 
office:  777  UN  Plaza,  New  York,  NY 
10017,  qunony@afsc.org.  Deadline 
for  submission  of  applications  and  ref- 
erences: February  6,  2004. 

i ) 
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Adam  Miles 


by  Derek  Gilliam,  FCNL  Intern 


FCNL  staff  this  year  includes  one  in 
tern  from  the  West — Adam  Miles 
from  Glenndale,  AZ — and  two  re- 
turning interns — Westerner  Marya 
Hillesland  of  Silver  City,  New  Mexico  and 
Western  Friend  Jesse  Willard  of  Issaquah, 
Washington.  (Their  official  title  is  Legisla- 
tive Assistant.)  Adam  found  out  about 
FCNL  after  working  with  AFSC  in  Cam- 
bridge, MA.  Marya  learned  about  FCNL 
through  friends  in  Arizona. 

Adam  took  a year  internship  working 
in  the  Quaker  Nuclear  Disarmament  Pro- 
gram. He  divides  his  time  working  with  two 
FCNL  senior  lobbyists  on  reducing  the  need 
for  nuclear  weapons  and  the  North  Korea 
conflict. 

In  order  to  reduce  our  dependence  on 
oil,  the  source  of  many  conflicts,  Marya,  a 
second-year  intern,  works  on  alternative  en- 
ergy issues.  She  advocates  for  cleaner,  more 
efficient  fuels  and  renewable  alternative 
sources  such  as  wind  and  hydroelectric  power. 
She  also  makes  sure  that  the  FCNL  head- 


Three  Voung 
Westerners  Intern 
at  Friends 
Committee 
on  National 
Legislation  (FCNL) 


Marya  Hillesland 

quarters  can  communicate  swiftly  with  the 
field  using  the  latest  technologies. 

Jesse  Willard  works  on  publications  and 
focuses  legislatively  on  conventional  weap- 
ons issues  (including  arms  transfers,  the  prob- 
lems of  small  arms  and  light  weapons  prolif- 
eration, and  landmines)  and  Latin  America 
issues  (primarily  US  policy  toward  Colom- 
bia and  Cuba).  See  interview  for  more  about 
Jesse’s  background  and  work. 

Currently  in  temporary  quarters,  these 
interns  are  looking  forward  to  being  able  to 
work  again  in  a building  on  Capitol  Hill.  Ac- 
cording to  Marya,  “The  renovated  building 
will  give  us  a lasting  place  to  continue  our 
work  advocating  for  peace  and  justice  in 
Washington  for  years  to  come.” 


Jesse  Willard 


Interview  with 
Jesse  Willard 

How  did  you  become  a Quaker?  My  par- 
ents are  both  Quakers  from  Washington 
state — I was  born  in  1979  to  Martha 
Willard  and  Tom  Schmoe — and  I went  to 
Meeting  a couple  of  times  growing  up.  But, 
I first  really  developed  a connection  to 
Friends  (apart  from  genealogically — all  four 
of  my  grandparents  were  Quakers  and  Floyd 
Schmoe  was  my  great-grandfather)  through 
the  NPYM  Junior  Friends  program  when  I 
was  12. 1 continued  to  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram through  college,  and  my  senior  year  of 
high  school  I was  co-clerk  of  NPYM’s  Junior 
Friends.  It  was  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  growing  up  for  me,  and  probably  the 
main  reason  I’m  where  I am  now. 

What  other  formative  Quaker  experiences 
did  you  have?  I attended  Haverford,  an  his- 
torically Quaker  College,  which  was  really 
great  for  me.  I majored  in  History,  and  played 
Ultimate  Frisbee,  which  was  a huge  part  of 


2003  MARKS  THE  50th  ANNIVERSARV  OF  QUAKER  HOUSE 

We  have  much  to  celebrate:  over  the  past  50  years,  Quaker  House  has  provided  an 
informal,  quiet  space  for  concerned  Friends  and  members  of  the  UN  community  to 
work  together  on  a great  variety  of  issues.  The  house  continues  to  host  lunches, 
briefings  and  provide  a quiet  space  to  bring  people  together  over  the  many  pressing  issues  facing 
our  world  today. 

During  October,  celebrations  for  the  anniversary  were  held  by  Friends  meetings  around  the 
country.  In  New  York,  we  took  this  opportunity  to  launch  our  new  video  “Quiet  Diplomacy”  and 
invited  guests  to  celebrate  at  Quaker  House.  You  too  can  mark  this  occasion  by  making  a gift  to  the 
Quaker  House  endowment,  thereby  ensuring  the  future  of  Quaker  House  at  the  UN.  Your 
donation  to  the  Fund  for  Quaker  House  will  help  build  a home  for  peace  at  the  UN  for  the  years  to 


come. 


Please  make  donations  payable  to  Fund  for  Quaker  House  and  send  to: 
QUNO,  777  UN  Plaza,  New  York,  NY  10017 
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my  experience  and  something  I’m  still  very 
involved  in.  I had  no  official  concentration 
but  took  primarily  Chinese  history  courses, 
studied  abroad  in  India,  and  wrote  my  the- 
sis on  Japan,  so  studying  Asia  was  a really 
important  part  of  my  academic  work  at 
Haverford.  Actually,  my  thesis  topic  was  es- 
sentially the  sequence  of  events  they’re  go- 
ing to  butcher  in  the  movie  The  Last  Samu- 
rai later  this  year. 

How  did  you  become  an  activist?  I don’t 
know  if  I’d  describe  myself  that  way,  exactly — 
I’ve  never  organized  a rally  or  a teach-in  or 
anything  like  that.  But  I always  felt  pretty 
connected  to  my  family  history  of  activism — 
I like  to  joke  that  both  myparents,  my  grand- 
mother, and  two  great  uncles  have  all  been 
arrested  for  civil  disobedience — but  I never 
really  felt  that  I had  a good  sense  of  what 
my  path  to  radicalism  should  be.  I think  I 
started  to  figure  it  out  while  studying  abroad 
in  Kerala,  though  I wouldn’t  have  said  that 
at  the  time.  Kerala  is  a province  oflndia  that 
has  been  sort  of  a model  of  sustainable  de- 
velopment, and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
it’s  the  only  place  in  the  world  where  radical 
land  reform  was  carried  out  nonviolently  un- 


der a democratically  elected  communist  gov- 
ernment. Also,  just  the  exposure  to  all  of  the 
poverty  and  the  lingering  effects  of  colonial- 
ism made  huge  impressions  on  me.  But  I 
still  felt  a little  lost  as  to  how  I wanted  to 
direct  my  energy.  I had  trouble  feeling  moti- 
vated to  connect  to  the  political  process.  I 
voted  but  I didn’t  really  engage. 

I guess  I was  already  entering  more  of 
an  activist  sort  of  mindset  around  the  time  I 
was  graduating  from  college  (May  2001).  I 
moved  back  to  Seattle  and  met  Joe  Volk  at 
NPYM  that  summer,  and  I was  pretty 
knocked  out  by  him.  He’s  a pretty  charis- 
matic figure  and  a great  speaker  and  story 
teller.  I started  to  think  about  applying  for 
the  FCNL  internship  but  I still  really  didn’t 
want  to  move  back  east,  or  really  away  from 
Seattle  at  all.  I looked  for  interesting  non- 
profit work,  applied  to  a ton  of  jobs  I didn’t 
get  (and  really  wasn’t  qualified  for),  and 
ended  up  as  the  office  manager  at  a small 
moving  and  storage  company  that  mostly 
delivered  furniture  for  interior  designers.  My 
first  day  of  work  at  that  job  was  September 
12,  2001.  September  11th  really  turned  out 
to  be  the  major  catalyst  in  moving  me  to- 
ward engaging  in  policy  work  and  I knew 


Make  your  principles 
a reality. 

Speak  truth 
to  power. 

Intern  at  FCNL  in 
Washington,  DC. 


People  needed  to  assist  lobbyists  with  research,  technological 
support,  citizen  education,  and  policy  reform  campaigns.  Mod- 
est salary,  life-changing  experiences,  start  in  September. 

Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation 
245  Second  St,  NE, 

Washington,  DC  20002 
Website:  www.fcnl.org 

i — ^ 


right  away  that  I was  going  to  apply  for  the 
FCNL  internship. 

Why  did  you  apply  for  FCNL?  Before  I 
got  there,  I was  really  impressed  by  two 
things  about  FCNL.  The  first  was  that  it 
was  a voice  I trusted.  When  so  many  people 
I basically  agreed  with  seemed  kind  of  out 
there  and  maybe  not  trustworthy  sources  of 
information,  I knew  FCNL  spoke  with  au- 
thority, was  committed  to  the  ideals  I was 
committed  to,  and  wouldn’t  distort  the  truth 
to  get  their  point  across.  When  I talk  about 
those  first  couple  months  after  September 
11th,  I often  find  myself  saying,  kind  of  off- 
handedly, that  I was  drowning.  It’s  a little 
overdramatic — I wasn’t  even  really  de- 
pressed— but  I was  really  desperate  to  feel 
involved  in  working  against  some  of  the  aw- 
ful things  the  US  was  and  is  up  to  in  the 
world,  and  equally  desperate  for  that  trust- 
worthy voice  to  help  me  understand  what 
exactly  I thought  was  happening.  FCNL 
filled  both  of  those  voids. 

I also  loved  the  focus  on  what  we  call 
lowering  the  threshold  for  activism.  The  Leg- 
islative Action  Center  on  the  website,  which 
makes  it  possible  to  send  emails  or  even  faxes 
to  your  Representative  and  Senators,  was 
really  mind-blowing  to  me.  I value  that  kind 
of  facilitating  so  much  because  engaging  in 
that  process  was  so  difficult  for  me  and  for 
so  many  of  my  friends,  despite  how  much 
we  cared. 

Once  I got  here,  what  impressed  me 
the  most  is  how  well  FCNL  works  with  other 
organizations.  On  some  issues,  like  Iraq  and 
nuclear  weapons,  we  are  really  in  a leader- 
ship role,  providing  a fair  amount  of  direc- 
tion to  the  NGO  community  here  in  Wash- 
ington. In  other  issues,  like  my  work  on  con- 
ventional weapons  issues  like  the  arms  trade, 
FCNL  provides  the  glue,  keeping  these 
loose-knit  alliances  working  together  and 
providing  stability  and  continuity.  For  Latin 
America,  we  bring  a Friends  perspective  to 
large,  country-specific  group  meetings  and 
mobilize  our  grassroots  and  organizational 
clout  to  influence  votes  where  we  can. 

What  kind  of  work  do  you  currently  do  at 
FCNL?  I work  here  on  the  Washington 
Newsletter  and  on  conventional  weapons  is- 
sues (including  arms  transfers,  the  problems 
of  small  arms  and  light  weapons  prolifera- 
tion, and  landmines)  and  Latin  America  is- 
sues (primarily  US  policy  toward  Colombia 
and  Cuba).  For  me  personally,  working  on 
arms  transfers  with  FCNL  has  opened  up  a 
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whole  arena  of  issues  that  I’ve  come  to  care 
deeply  about  and  be  really  academically 
stimulated  by.  Colombia  and  the  Drug  War 
has  emerged  as  a really  driving  interest  be- 
cause it  is  an  interesting  confluence  of  for- 
eign and  domestic  policy,  government  secrecy 
and  human  rights  violations.  I still  feel  a 
strong  connection  to  issues  on  the  Indian  sub- 
continent too,  and  I hope  to  travel  to  Kash- 
mir at  some  point  to  do  peace  or  human  rights 
work  there.  I’m  applying  to  graduate  school 
this  winter  in  peace  and  conflict  studies,  and 
I credit  FCNL  largely  with  pushing  me  in 
that  direction.  I think  that  policy  work  will 
be  a continuing  interest  of  mine,  as  well  as 
history,  and  travel,  and  working  on  the  issues 
I’ve  been  exposed  to  here  at  FCNL  on  the 
ground  in  those  countries. 

What  are  your  plans  for  the  future?  I am 
now  entering  my  second  year  at  FCNL,  hav- 
ing been  asked  to  stay  on  for  an  additional 
year,  at  a normal  salary  no  less,  after  my  in- 
ternship was  up.  I’ve  been  extremely  fortu- 
nate to  have  had  this  opportunity.  I don’t 
know  exactly  where  I’d  be  right  now  if  I hadn’t 
gotten  the  internship,  but  I’m  pretty  confi- 
dent I’d  be  feeling  much  less  sure  I was 
headed  down  the  right  career  path. 


Do  you  have  any  advice  for  young  Quak- 
ers who  would  like  to  become  activists? 

That’s  a tough  one.  Well,  first:  study  lan- 
guages. I feel  really  behind  the  times  not 
speaking  Spanish  and  trying  to  work  on  Latin 
American  issues  here  in  D.C.  When  I go  to 
these  meetings  where  some  human  rights 
activist  from  Colombia  has  come  to  speak 
about  the  devastating  effects  of  the  crop  fu- 
migations or  something  like  that,  someone 
always  asks  if  anyone  needs  translation  from 
the  Spanish,  and  more  than  once  I’ve  been 
the  only  person  in  a room  of  30  or  40  people 
who  does.  It’s  a little  embarrassing.  It’s  also 
a limiting  factor  on  the  kinds  of  jobs  I’ll  be 
able  to  apply  to  after  I leave  FCNL.  Other 
languages  are  extremely  important  too.  If  I 
spoke  Arabic  or  Hindi  or  some  Indonesian 
language  it  would  really  expand  my  oppor- 
tunities— my  limited  German  and  almost 
completely  forgotten  bits  of  Japanese  I 
learned  in  high  school  are  pretty  much  use- 
less to  me  right  now.  I’m  ready  and  excited  to 
start  working  on  it  now,  but  I wish  I’d  been 
serious  about  it  when  I was  younger. 

Beyond  that,  I think  it’s  really  impor- 
tant to  be  confident  in  yourself  and  your  per- 
spective, but  also  to  be  able  to  understand 
why  people  hold  different  viewpoints.  Take 


the  time  to  understand  the  history  of  a situ- 
ation before  you  try  to  advocate  for  a solu- 
tion to  a conflict  or  other  problem.  Talking  to 
people  about  the  situation  in  Israel  and  the 
Occupied  Territories,  it’s  frightening  how  little 
people  understand  the  developments  that 
brought  things  to  where  they  are  at  now,  and 
that’s  true  often  whether  you’re  talking  to  a 
staunch  defender  of  Israel’s  position,  an  ac- 
tivist on  behalf  of  the  Palestinian  popula- 
tion, or  someone  who  really  doesn’t  know 
what  to  make  of  the  situation  because  it  just 
seems  like  such  an  awful  cycle  of  violence.  It 
makes  everyone  who’s  advocating  for  the 
same  thing  you  are  look  bad  when  you  start 
saying  things  that  just  aren’t  true  in  defense 
of  your  position. 

I guess  the  biggest  thing  I’ve  learned  is 
to  relax  a little  bit.  I mean,  we  should  all  be 
driven  to  do  good  things  in  the  world,  but 
working  at  FCNL  and  with  all  of  the  organi- 
zations that  are  partners  of  ours  on  certain 
issues  has  taught  me  that  we  should  all  feel 
a little  bit  better  knowing  just  how  many 
people  are  out  there  doing  good  work  on  this 
stuff.  The  situation  is  obviously  pretty  dire 
in  a lot  of  ways,  but  that  perfect  job  out  there, 
that  has  you  working  and  influencing  policy 
on  an  issue  that’s  really  important  to  you, 


This  year  the  Trustees  of  the  Clarence  and  Lilly  Pickett  Endowment  for 
Quaker  Leadership  Awarded  Project  Grants  to  Six  Nominees 


Our  toughest  lob  was  turning  down  fine  leadership  nominees 
simply  because  our  endowment  income  ran  out.  [Grants  vary  from  $1500  to  $4000.] 


Brynne  Howard,  Des  Moines  Julian  O’Reilly,  Twin  Cities 
Valley,  Des  Moines,  IA  Mtg,  Minneapolis,  MN 


Ben  Waxman 
Chestnut  Hill  Mtg 
Philadelphia,  PA 


Kaufman, 
Germantown  Mtg, 
Philadelphia,  PA 


Lauren  Mitchell,  Kirsten  Bohl,  Clear 

Asheville  Mtg,  Creek  Mtg,  Richmond,  IN 

Ashville,  NC 


To  submit  nominations  for 
2004  [deadline  Jan.  15]  or 
contribute  to  the 
endowment,  contact 

Allen  Bowman 
William  Penn  University 
201  Trueblood  Avenue 
Oskaloosa,  IA  52577 
Phone:641-673-4190. 
E-mail:  abmb4190@kdsi.net,  or 
visit  our  website  at 
http://www.wmpenn.edu/ 
PennWeb/ 


Trustees:  Allen  Bowman  [coordi- 
nator], Gretchen  Castle,  Carolyn 
Pickett  Miller,  Bridget  Moix,  Michael 
Moyer,  James  Newby,  Doris  Jean 
Newlin,  Wilmer  Tjossem  (clerk.) 
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well,  someone  is  in  that  position  somewhere, 
and  they’re  doing  a good  job.  That’s  not  to 
say  you  couldn’t  do  better,  but  the  civil  soci- 
ety infrastructure  is  really  good. 

Take  the  time  to  find  the  issues  and  the 
ways  to  address  those  issues  that  really  speak 
to  you;  don’t  feel  guilty  about  the  time  you 
spend  educating  yourself  to  do  the  job  you 
want  to  do  better.  With  the  situations  in 
Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  not  to  mention  North 
Korea  or  Israel-Palestine,  the  world  feels  so 
precarious  sometimes,  like  it  needs  you  to 

Washington  State 
Friends 

Support  Building 
Campaign  for 
FCNL 

by  Bob  Schultz 
and  Terry  Thorsos 

Wiat  do  asparagus  pickles,  an  ala- 
baster coffee  pot  from  Saudi 
Arabia,  a catered  meal  for  12,  a 
snake  show,  an  African  thumb  piano,  and 
get-aways  to  the  seashore  and  mountains  of 
Washington  State  have  to  do  with  removing 
new  nuclear  weapons  from  the  federal  bud- 
get or  with  legislation  promoting  alternatives 
to  oil  consumption? 

It’s  all  about  an  auction  to  benefit  the 
reconstructing  of  FCNL’s  “lobby  headquar- 
ters” building  in  Washington,  D.C.  In  April, 
Friends  from  Pacific  Northwest  Quarter 
(PNQM)  of  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
held  a silent  auction  at  their  quarterly  meet- 
ing, netting  over  $5300  in  contributions  to- 
ward FCNL’s  building,  the  “place  just  right” 
across  from  the  Hart  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, where  stopping  “new  nukes,”  promoting 
alternatives  to  petroleum,  and  many  other 
lobbying  projects  express  our  Quaker  wit- 
ness on  Capitol  Hill. 

Terry  Thorsos  (Eastside),  Kris  Stroad- 
Moore  (Tacoma),  Doris  Ferm  (Bellingham), 
and  Jean  Roberts  (Sky  Valley  Worship 
Group,  Eastside),  began  planning  for  the 
event  at  the  April  ’03  gathering  after  ob- 
taining permission  from  PNQM’s  Continu- 
ing Committee.  Repeated  requests  went  out 


get  out  there  and  do  something  about  it  right 
now.  And  that’s  true  in  some  ways,  but  there 
are  all  kinds  of  people  out  there  right  now, 
doing  something  right  away.  You’re  not  re- 
ally doing  anyone  a favor  by  sacrificing  your 
education  to  get  into  the  thick  of  it  and  help 
out  before  it’s  too  late,  because  all  of  these 
issues  will  still  need  you  in  another  two  or 
five  or  ten  years,  and  you’ll  be  better 
equipped  to  help  with  that  extra  degree  in 
law,  or  public  policy,  or  international  rela- 
tions, or  whatever.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I 


hadn’t  felt  like  I had  to  mix  it  up  and  do 
something  right  away,  I would  have  gone  to 
grad  school  in  History  instead  of  applying  to 
FCNL  and  I never  would  have  been  ex- 
posed to  my  options  for  a career  in  peace  or 
human  rights  work,  so  who  am  I to  say? 

There  are  so  many  options  out  there 
for  good  work  to  do;  I wish  I had  known 
more  about  them  when  I started  at  col- 
lege. Find  what  really  gets  you  going, 
study  it  like  crazy  and  the  opportunities 
will  follow.  □ 


to  Friends  throughout  the  Quarter  for  con- 
tributions of  objects  and  services  for  a silent 
auction  to  benefit  FCNL’s  capital  campaign. 
Imaginative  Friends  brought  or  sent  to  quar- 
terly meeting  all  manner  of  items  and  ser- 
vice offers,  as  well  as  a $1000  matching  chal- 
lenge contribution. 

Commenting  on  the  project, Terry  said, 
“It  takes  something  very  special  for  Friends 
to  set  aside  their  many  other  activities  to 
engage  in  fund-raising  together.  We  decided 
that  FCNL’s  building  and  the  work  it  makes 
possible  is  indeed  something  ‘very  special.’ 
I urge  other  Friends  to  consider  how  they 
can  contribute  as  communities  as  well  as 
individuals.  Each  $617  contributes  0.01% 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  reconstruction;  it  all 
adds  up.” 

Also  helping  to  stimulate  awareness  of 
FCNL’s  work  at  the  quarterly  meeting  was 
recent  Haverford  grad  and  FCNL  Intern 
Jesse  Willard,  a bona  fide  “local-boy-made- 
good”  from  Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly 
Meeting.  Jesse  reported  on  FCNL  program 
work,  as  well  as  on  the  need  to  reconstruct 
the  building. 

The  building  campaign  will  end  its 
public  phase  on  December  31,  but  long  term 
“intents”  (nonbinding  pledges)  can  still  be 
made  and  continue  to  be  paid  as  late  as  the 
end  of 2005.  Gifts  for  the  building  recon- 
struction are  tax-deductible  when  made  to 
the  FCNL  Education  Fund  Capital  Cam- 
paign. Tim  Barner,  National  Director  of  Area 
Campaigns,  reports  that  contributions  have 
topped  the  83%  mark,  with  $1  million  left 
to  go  on  the  way  to  the  $6.17  million  goal. 

Many  “green”  architectural  features 
will  be  incorporated  into  FCNL’s  recon- 
structed building — geothermal  heating,  pho- 
tovoltaic cells  for  power,  vegetative  roof  cov- 
ering, and  recycled  construction  materials. 
Most  importantly,  the  new  building  will  have 
expanded  space  to  support  FCNL’s  increas- 
ingly urgent  witness  in  Washington  on  be- 


half of  Quaker  values  and  visions,  as  well 
asht  ewitness  of  our  legislative  partners  who 
make  frequent  use  of  FCNL’s  generosity  in 
sharing  this  “place  just  right.”  For  current 
news  on  the  campaign  and  reconstruction 
process,  please  visit  www.fcnl.org.  □ 


(Contact  Terry  at  thorsoset@earthlink.net  for 
consultation  on  fund-raising  for  FCNL  or 
other  Friends  projects.) 


ensure 
Friend 
Bulletins 
future 

The  Board  of 
Friends  Bulletin 
has  established 
an  endowment 
as  well  as  a fund  to  support  special  pub- 
lications (like  the  Western  Quaker 
Reader  or  our  pamphlet  series).  In  order 
for  us  to  continue  producing  quality 
publications,  your  support  is  needed. 

If  you  would  like  to  support  special 
projects  or  our  ongoing  work,  please 
consider  remembering  Friends  Bulletin 
in  your  will  or  trust.  While  gifts  of  all 
sizes  are  needed  and  always  appreci- 
ated, building  an  endowment  for  Friends 
Bulletin  is  the  best  way  to  assure  the 
magazine’s  continued  ability  to  be  a 
voice  for  and  among  independent  West- 
ern Friends.  For  planned  giving  infor- 
mation, please  contact  Lanny Jay,  Trea- 
surer of  our  Board.  Phone:  707-869- 
0759;  Fax:  707-869-3034;  or  E-mail: 
landbird@  earthlink.net. 
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What  Western  Friends 
Are  Doing 
To  Promote  Peace 

by  Nancy  VarnaSl 
Corvallis  (OR)  Meeting 
FWCC  Western  Field  Staff 

[ The following  report  was  compiled  by  Nancy 
Yarnall  and  shared  this  summer  at  Alaska 
Yearly  Meeting.  If  you  have  additional  items 
to  add  to  this  list,  please  send  them  to  the  editor 
at friendsbulletin@aol.com.\ 

BndSwidual  Friends 

Fellow  their  Light 

In  Reflections  on  a Prayer  Vigil  for  Peace 
(Pendle  Hill  Pamphlet  #358),  John  Andrew 
Galley  says:  “If  each  of  us,  individually,  sim- 
ply decided  not  to  fight,  not  to  let  anger  take 
over  our  hearts,  to  act  always  out  of  love  and 
never  out  of  fear  or  hate,  then  the  world 
would  be  at  peace.  Isn’t  this  all  Jesus  asked?” 

Joanne  Cowan  of  Boulder  Meeting  par- 
ticipated in  a Gandhian  style  of  nonviolent 
civil  resistance  at  the  entrances  of  the  offices 
of  Halliburton  and  Northrup  Grumman  in 
Denver  on  January  27.  She  and  others  were 
protesting  the  impending  war  against  Iraq 
and  the  companies  that  reap  monies  from 
all  taxpayers  in  preparing  for  war  and  from 
the  spoils  of  war.  They  were  arrested  by  the 
Denver  police  and  were  tried  on  June  10. 

Ruthe  Schoder-Ehri,  Homer  Worship 
Group,  stands  on  Mondays  with  the  Women 
in  Black.  She  also  crossed  the  street  to  stand 
with  the  flag-wavers,  believing  that  we  all 
can  be  patriotic.  The  sign  on  Ruthe ’s  door 
says,  “There  is  no  flag  large  enough  to  cover 


the  shame  of  killing  innocent  people.” 
(Howard  Zinn) 

Rachel  Hardesty  of  Multnomah  Meet- 
ing is  following  a leading  to  travel  with  a 
concern  for  abolishing  the  death  penalty. 

Sarai  Engle  from  North  Valley  Friends 
Church  (Newberg,  Oregon)  has  someday 
plans  to  be  an  international  peacemaker,  but 
for  now,  she  is  an  intern  at  a local  Child 
Abuse  Assessment  Center.  Sarai  says, 
“With  all  of  the  international  wars  and  po- 
litical crises  headlining  our  newspapers,  it 
can  be  a little  too  easy  to  overlook  the  wars 
that  are  going  on  right  here  at  home.... I feel 
very  certain  that  the  work  I did  was  an  ac- 
tive form  of  peacemaking.. . 

The  Library  of  Congress’  project,  “Ameri- 
can Memories,”  is  a collection  of  recordings 
of  veterans  and  those  who  remained  on  the 
home  front.  Donna  Schumann,  Olympia 
Meeting,  contacted  them  and  asked  if  they 
were  also  going  to  record  Conscientious 
Objectors.  They  have  since  decided  to  ex- 
pand the  collection  to  include  COs. 

Peace  Brigades  International  announced  its 
special  awards  for  2003.  Four  awards  are 
given  annually  in  areas  of  “Wisdom,  Vision, 
Spirit,  and  Strength. ’’This  year  eight  former 
volunteers,  staff  and  supporters  shared  the 
honors.  Five  of  the  eight  are  Quakers. 
Among  them  was  Pablo  Stanfield,  Uni- 
versity Meeting,  cited  for  “Spirit,  recogniz- 
ing his  outstanding  field  service  with  Peace 
Brigades  International,  often  in  particularly 
difficult  circumstances”  while  working  in 
Central  America  1983-85.  Peace  Brigades 
International  was  founded  in  1981  to  pro- 
vide for  a nonviolent  response  to  situations 
of  violence  and  has  always  had  many  Quak- 
ers involved.  They  have  teams  in  Guate- 
mala, Columbia,  Southern  Mexico  and  the 
Aceh  Province  of  Indonesia. 

Friendi  Trowel  for 
in  their  Peace  Work 

Bill  and  Genie  Durland,  released  Friends 
from  Albuquerque  Monthly  Meeting  and 
Reservists  with  Christian  Peacemaking 
Teams,  led  a group,  mostly  Quakers,  to  the 
Palestinian  territories  and  Israel  last  sum- 
mer. In  the  fall  of 2002  they  went  with  CPT 
to  Iraq  and  were  there  in  late  December  and 
earlyjanuary.  (Bill  and  Genie  are  now  liv- 


ing in  Colorado  Springs.) 

Bridgett  Milliron  of  Chico  Meeting  was 
in  Guatemala  for  the  month  ofjune. 

Bob  Burton  and  Wendy  Robinson  of 
Corvallis  (OR)  Meeting  go  to  Guatemala 
annually  with  Faith  in  Practice , an  ecumeni- 
cal group  of  doctors.  They  set  up  medical 
clinics  in  towns  and  out  in  the  countryside. 

Clare  Sinclair,  formerly  a Montana 
Friend, (and  formerly  FWCC  Western  Field 
Staff)  is  going  to  Burundi  with  a Friends 
Peace  Team  project.  This  is  initiated  by  the 
Africa  Great  Lakes  Peace  Initiative,  a group 
of  representatives  from  many  Yearly  Meet- 
ings who  are  ministering  to  the  needs  of 
Burundians.  After  years  of  civil  war  in 
Burundi,  over  200,000  were  killed.  The 
Friends  Peace  Team  will  rebuild  four  small 
mud  houses  (mud  brick)  for  refugees  who 
want  to  come  back  to  their  land  but  have  no 
money  or  energy  to  rebuild. 

Clare  also  recently  participated  in  a 
peace  demonstration  in  Washington,  DC 
where  she  was  pushed  by  a policeman  and 
suffered  a head  injury.  She  says,  “My  body 
seems  to  have  recovered  remarkably  quickly 
and  I am  most  grateful  for  that.”  She  contin- 
ues, “The  citizen’s  lawsuit  is  in  process  and 
the  lawyer  thinks  it  will  be  successful  but 
such  legal  things  take  a long  time.  It  took  me 
a while  to  decide  to  sue  the  police  but  it  is 
important  for  other  demonstrations.  Riot 
police  at  a peaceful  demonstration  do  not 
indicate  a trustful  democracy.” 

Mountain  View,  CO:  Pepper  Goodrich’s 
ministry  is  community  work  in  Parramos, 
Guatemala.  Teachers  are  on  strike  so  she  is 
teaching  informal  English  classes. 

Kathleen  Fisher,  Multnomah  Meeting, 
is  going  to  Cuba  as  part  of  the  Witness 
for  Peace  work  in  Latin  America. 
Kathleen  will  be  bringing  back  stories 
from  the  people  of  that  country  andj 
helping  educate  people  in  the  United 
States  about  Cuba’s  situation. 

Darren  Kenworthy,  also  from  Multnomah 
Meeting,  is  in  Nicaragua  with  Jubilee  House 
Community.  He  has  been  using  his  construc- 
tion skills  to  build  concrete  forms,  a trash 
incinerator,  and  a composting  toilet. 

To  be  continued  in  next  issue.... 
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Stop  Child  Abuse 
by  the  Media: 

The  Story  of  a Leading 


Rebecca  Arnold  with  her  daughter  Ashley  and  son  Dustin 


by  Rebecca  Arnold 

La  Jolla  Meeting,  CA 

I have  never  forgotten  the  jaw-dropping 
amazement  I first  felt  when,  new  to  the 
Friends,  I began  learning  of  the  breadth 
of  social  kindness  that  the  unassuming 
people  sitting  around  me  each  First  Day  had 
offered — each  in  their  own  way — to  the 
world.  And  when  I first  heard  the  term 
“leading,”  I thought  it  must  be  an  experi- 
ence reserved  for  only  the  most  devoted  and 
wise  Friends.  So  when  someone  told  me 
they  thought  my  attention  to  the  cause  of 
media  violence  was  a calling,  I got  a stom- 
achache. I had  always  considered  my  unre- 
lenting awareness  around  media  violence  an 
irritant — something  akin  to  ants  at  a picnic. 
There  came  a time,  however,  when  I had  no 
choice  but  to  attend  to  the  awareness,  and 
the  story  is  written  below.  It  is  more  a story 
of  struggle  than  success.  I offer  it  to  Friends 
who  maybe  struggling  in  their  own  leadings, 
as  well.  Life  is — after  all — mostly  about  the 
journey. 

In  the  mid  1990s  two  boys,  11  and  13, 
ambushed  and  opened  fire  on  their  class- 
mates in  Jonesboro,  Arkansas.  I had  gone  to 
college  in  Arkansas,  and  married  an  Arkan- 
san. It  was  possible  I knew  some  of  the 
parents  or  teachers.  Maybe  I even  knew  rela- 
tives of  the  killers.  I felt  as  much  distress  for 
the  child  perpetrators  as  for  the  victim-two 
little  boys,  close  to  my  own  son’s  age,  who 
had  somehow  been  taught  that  killing  was 
an  acceptable  way  to  handle  life’s  distresses. 

I was  sitting  at  my  office  desk  when  I 
first  learned  of  the  shootings.  Staring  with 
disbelief  at  the  headlines  on  my  PC,  the 
room  around  me  seemed  to  darken  and  spin, 
and  I careened  headlong  into  an  emotional 
black  hole.  For  what  seemed  like  hours  I 
remained  in  a total  daze,  my  head  down  on 
my  desk,  staring  numbly  at  a pencil,  feeling 
totally  unable  to  comprehend  what  had  just 
happened.  I had  long  been  convinced  that 
media  violence  would  cause  an  increase  in 
real  violence-but  an  eleven  year  old  shoot- 
ing his  classmates??  It  was  far  beyond  any- 
thing I could  have  predicted. 
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Many  days  later  I still  felt  angry  and 
utterly  hopeless.  For  the  most  part  I was 
angry  at  God,  who  I wasn’t  sure  I believed 
in.  I could  no  longer  imagine  being  part  of  a 
world  where  such  hideous  acts  could  occur, 
and  told  the  God  I didn’t  believe  in  to  take 
me  out  of  this  horrible  reality.  “Stop  the 
world,”  my  mind  screamed.  “I  want  to  get 
off!”  I heard  no  answer.  The  world  did  not 
stop.  The  violence  did  not  stop.  And  I did 
not  stop. 

Many  days  later  again,  and  once  more 
sitting  at  my  office  desk,  I heaved  a deep 
sigh,  closed  my  eyes,  and  gave  in.  I gave  in 
to  a knocking  that  had  started  out  years  be- 
fore as  a mere  tap  I felt  on  rare  occasion.  It 
was  a tapping  that  had  intensified  through 
years  of  movie  and  video  game  ads;  it 
knocked  louder  as  the  headlines  reported 
juvenile  crime  on  the  rise;  and  it  culminated 
in  deafening,  jackhammer  poundings  as  I 
read  about  a pregnant  teacher  in  Jonesboro 
shot  to  death.  I knew  there  was  no  longer 
the  choice  to  do  anything  but  address  the 
problem  directly.  Certainly  this  was  not  the 
work  I had  planned  for,  and  these  were  not 
the  dreams  I had  recorded  in  my  diary  as  a 
young  woman.  But  all  that  was  of  little  con- 
sequence to  me  now,  as  there  seemed  to  be 
no  choice. 

The  first  action  I took  was  to  conduct 
an  internet  search  to  find  another  group  to 
join.  I saw  media  violence  as  a child  protec- 
tion issue-worthy  of  at  least  as  much  gov- 
ernmental oversight  as  pornography.  So  I 
had  searched  for  a like-minded  organiza- 
tion to  join,  a group  actively  engaged  in  leg- 
islative issues. 

My  search  was  fruitless,  without  even 
the  tiniest  shriveled  raisin  of  a legislative- 
action  group  turning  up.  I found  numerous 
organizations  devoted  to  media  education, 
however.  Phone  conversations  with  their 
founders  revealed  their  belief  that  parents 


alone  should  make  the  decisions  regard- 
ing media  violence  viewing.  I flashed  on 
my  inability  to  protect  my  own  son  from 
violent  video  games  (I  was  divorced  and 
his  father  saw  no  harm  in  them),  and  my 
face  burned  hot  as  I silently  disagreed.  I 
wondered  how  many  of  the  dead  children 
in  Arkansas  had  parents  who  restricted 
their  viewing.  It  hadn’t  made  the  differ- 
ence. It  wasn’t  enough. 

Exhausting  my  leads,  I reluctantly 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  there  was  to 
be  an  organization  pushing  for  a legisla- 
tive response  to  media  violence,  I was  it. 

Giving  myself  the  name  of  Citizens 
for  Responsible  Media,  I commenced  writ- 
ing letters  to  the  churches  in  my  area  ask- 
ing them  to  write  their  elected  officials,  or 
contact  me.  I signed  them,  sealed  them, 
and  plunked  them  down  on  the  dining 
room  table  until  the  next  day  when  I 
planned  to  take  them  to  the  post  office. 
Only  the  next  day  I decided  to  go  the  fol- 
lowing day.  And  then  the  next  day,  and 
the  next  and  the  next.... 

Week  after  week  they  lived  on  my  din- 
ing room  table,  bundled,  stamped,  and 
ready  to  head  off  to  the  mailbox.  Each 
time  I walked  by  I would  proclaim  to  my- 
self that  I would  mail  them  soon.  And 
every  time  I uttered  those  words  a little 
voice  inside  of  me  would  squeak:  “No!  You 
can’t!” 

After  three  weeks  of  procrastination, 
I emailed  Lt.  David  Grossman.  I had 
come  across  him  in  my  earlier  internet 
search.  He  was  a military  psychologist,  re- 
searching methods  the  military  used  to 
encourage  their  soldiers  to  kill  more  readily. 
In  his  research  he  had  made  the  horrify- 
ing discovery  that  the  same  methods  used 
by  the  military  for  desensitizing  their  sol- 
diers were  being  used  in  video  games.  So 
alike  are  the  methods,  that  the  military  uses 
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some  of  the  most  popular  video  games  in  its 
own  training. 

“Dave,”  I lamented,  “I  can’t  do  this!” 
With  distress  I wrote  him  that  the  letters 
were  all  written,  sealed,  and  stamped-and  I 
couldn’t  make  the  tiny  last  step  of  dropping 
them  in  the  mail. 

“I  am  frozen  in  my  tracks,”  I told  him, 
“and  I have  no  idea  why.” 

His  kind  reply  came  the  next 
day:  “Sister  Becca,  remember  you  are 
being  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Just  give 
the  situation  to  God  and  you’11  be  able 
to  do  it  when  it  is  time.” 

Not  believing  in  the  Holy  Spirit, 

I nevertheless  felt  grateful  for  his  kind 
support,  and  carefully  neglected  to 
mention  our  difference  in  religion,  lest 
I lose  the  only  cheerleader  I had. 

Sometime  later  I mailed  the  let- 
ters. 

A year  later  I mailed  letters 
again. 

A year  later  I did  it  again. 

And  while  this  was  all  good  work, 
the  other  eleven  months  of  the  year 
my  little  organization  was  doing... 

Nothing. 

I wish  I could  say  I was  engag- 
ing in  the  worthy  Quaker  spiritual 
practice  of  “seasoning”  but  in  reality 
I was  still  scared.  In  fact,  I was  terri- 
fied. I was  terrified  to  take  on  a controversial 
issue.  I was  terrified  by  the  possibility  I could 
become  a leader  in  a controversial  issue. 
There  weren’t  that  many  of  us  courting  the 
media  violence  cause-the  leader  dice  could 
roll  for  any  one  of  us,  or  possibly  for  all  of  us. 

By  the  time  the  third  letter  went  out, 
the  nation  had  been  deeply  traumatized  by 
a particularly  well-planned  high  school  am- 
bush in  Columbine,  Colorado.  And  after 
Columbine,  with  its  revelation  that  the  as- 
sailants were  avid  fans  of  the  video  game 
“Doom,”  legislation  was  being  proposed.  Not 
much,  and  not  successfully,  but  the  question 
had  been  raised:  “Is  parental  control  giving 
our  children  enough  protection?”  And  many 
were  concluding  it  was  not. 

In  early  2001  I felt  a shift  within  my- 
self. About  four  years  of  talking  about  the 
issue  had  now  passed,  along  with  a few  mail- 
ings and  some  research.  I sensed  that,  once 
again,  I was  ready  to  move  forward.  My  self- 
flagellation  over  not  being  more  active  in  the 
issue  turned  to  genuine  seasoning.  At  the 
La  Jolla  Quaker  Meeting,  I was  unexpect- 
edly joined  in  my  concern  by  a new  attender, 


Shari  Blackman.  Her  enthusiasm  strength- 
ened me,  and  I knew  it  was  time  to  bring  our 
concern  openly  to  the  Quakers  and  possibly 
to  the  San  Diego  community. 

I began  to  question  the  nature  of  the 
media  and  its  influences  more  intently.  I 
researched  more,  read  more,  and  listened 
more.  Without  revealing  my  own  feelings,  I 


Welcome  to  the  CFREM  (Citizens  for 
Responsible  Media)  Legislative  tracking 
website  (www.medialegislation.org).  This 
website  is  produced  to  offer  a centralized 
location  for  information  on  all  legislation 
regarding  media  violence  and  marketing 
to  children. 

**RECENT  LEGISLATIVE  NEWS** 

4 June  3, 2003,  a Federal  Court  of  ap- 
peals overturned  St.  Louis,  MO  ruling  to 
restrict  violent  video  games  to  juveniles. 

4 May  20, 2003,  Washington  State 
Governor  signed  into  law  a measure  to 
outlaw  video  game  rentals  and  sales,  to 
those  under  18,  which  depict  physical  harm 
to  a public  law  enforcement  officer. 


would  ask  casual  questions  of  other  adults, 
internally  giving  more  than  casual  attention 
to  their  replies. 

An  interesting  picture  emerged.  A pic- 
ture of  adults  who  seemed  as  bludgeoned 
by  the  media  as  they  feared  their  children 
might  be.  A picture  of  adults  who,  on  some 
deep  level,  don’t  believe  they  have  the  power 
to  say  “no”  to  the  media-at  least  not  in  any 
effective  way. 

These  adults  believe  our  society  can  say 
“no”  to  cigarette  manufacturers  who  would 
sell  to  their  children.  They  believe  we  can 
say  “no”  to  liquor  stores  who  would  set  up 
business  in  our  neighborhoods.  They  even 
believe  we  can  say  “no”  to  another  parent 
who  is  careless  about  seat-belting  a child. 

But  they  don’t  yet  believe  our  society 
has  the  right  to  say  “no”  to  the  media.  They 
are  confused  over  first  amendment  issues, 
confused  over  corporate  freedoms,  confused 
over  limiting  creative  license.  They  are  con- 
fused about  the  media,  and  they  are  con- 
fused by  the  media. 

Listening  to  their  uncertainty,  I would 
flash  back  to  my  own  family  struggle,  years 


before  and  I would  consider  that  I,  someone 
with  a life  calling  to  opposing  media  violence, 
lost  the  battle  in  my  own  home.  How  could 
these  other  parents — with  different  life 
callings — possibly  be  expected  to  triumph 
in  their  homes? 

With  the  weight  of  all  our  individual 
struggles  heavy  on  my  mind,  I changed  the 
name  of  my  organization  to 
SCAM,  Stop  Child  Abuse  by  the 
Media.  And  sometimes  when  I 
told  others  the  name,  I added  “and 
adult  abuse”  under  my  breath. 

I would  like  to  finish  this  ar- 
ticle by  telling  you  that  the  organi- 
zation is  wildly  active  and  rattling 
the  foundations  of  the  media  in- 
dustry almost  daily.  But  it’s  not. 
Its  members  consist  of  Shari  and 
myself.  I work  two  jobs  and  Shari 
home-schools  two  small  children. 
Our  focus  and  energy  was  di- 
verted after  9-11  to  anti-war  is- 
sues and  was  held  there  for  many 
months.  The  bright  orange  warn- 
ing light  of  media  violence  is  just 
now  beginning  to  draw  me  back 
with  a certainty  of  purpose. 

I keep  a web  page  (http:// 
www.medialegislation.org)  and 
Shari  and  I host  periodic  Quaker 
talking  meetings  and  discussions 
with  Religious  Education  classes.  I recently 
reclaimed  my  organization’s  original  name — 
Citizens  for  Responsible  Media — after  re- 
alizing that  the  name  “Stop  Child  Abuse  by 
the  Media”  was  more  a reflection  of  my  own 
shock  in  discovering  the  depth  of  media  in- 
fluence than  it  was  an  appropriate  name  for 
an  organization. 

And  while  our  organization  is  quiet,  its 
quietness  today  has  a different  quality  than 
in  earlier  years  when  mailings  would  sit  re- 
luctantly on  my  dining  room  table.  I feel 
sparse  conflict  or  fear  over  my  calling,  I feel 
no  need  to  hide  in  corners.  Like  an  anticipa- 
tory child  poised  on  a diving  board,  the  wa- 
ter below  looks  enticing.  Still  I move  slowly. 

I am  a cautious  person.  I have  better  learned 
to  believe  in  God,  and  to  listen  to  the  La 
Jolla  Meeting.  I am  learning  to  dance  to 
societal  rhythms,  to  my  own  life  rhythms,  and 
(dare  I say)  to  God’s  rhythms..  So  today  I 
write  my  story,  and  tomorrow  I return  to  liv- 
ing it.  And  I return  to  living  it  as  I did  be- 
fore, to  living  it  as  all  Quakers  do — seeking 
to  recognize  and  follow  the  Light  in  all  our 
actions.  □ 
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Kitty  Ufford-Chase  (left)  of  Pima  Meet- 
ing is  spending  a semester  at  Pendle  Hill 
after  she  and  her  family  spent  several  months 
in  Central  America.  Kitty  was  formerly  di- 
rector of  the  AFSC  program  in  Arizona. 
Marge  Abbott  (right)  is  a member  of  the 
Pendle  Hill  General  Board  from  Multnomah 
Meeting,  Portland,  OR.  In  April,  Marge  and 
Carole  Spenser  will  lead  a weeklong  work- 
shop on  Mysticism.  To  see  Marge’s  writings 
on  Mysticism,  go  to  the  Friends  Bulletin 
website  at  westernquaker.  net.  Marge  is  au- 
thor of  numerous  works,  including  most  re- 
cently, a Historical  Dictionary  of  the  Friends 
(Quakers),  Scarecrow  Press:  Lanham,  Mary- 
land, and  Oxford,  2003. 


Pendle  Hill  to  PublishThree 
Pamphlets  by  Western  Friends 

• The  Prayer  of  St.  Francis  by  Anne  Curo  of 
San  Diego  Meeting.  For  more  about  this 
work,  see  “Blake’s  Mysticism  and  Salad 
Dressing:  Reflections  on  the  Pendle  Hill 
Experience”  (FB,  July- August  2003). 

• A Quaker  in  the  Zendo,  by  Steve  Smith  of 
Claremont  Meeting.  A professor  of  philoso- 
phy who  was  educated  in  Quaker  schools, 
Steve  writes:  “At  a time  in  my  life  when  I 
had  drifted  far  from  my  Quaker  origins,  I 
found  the  discipline  of  Zen  meditation  to  be 
clarifying,  healing  and  liberating.  Curiously, 
this  Asian  spiritual  practice  has  led  me  back 
to  the  Society  of  Friends:  the  more  I practice 
Zen,  the  more  thoroughly  Quaker  I become. 
The  spiritual  insights  of  Christianity  and 
Quakerism  have  regained  for  me  fresh 
depth,  power,  charisma.  Within  the  earliest 
records  of  Quakerism,  in  the  writings  of 
George  Fox  and  other  early  Friends,  I find — 
to  my  wonder  and  delight — remarkably  ex- 
plicit guidelines  for  spiritual  practice  that  are 
often  diluted  or  obscured  in  contemporary 
unprogrammed  Friends’  worship.  In  A 
Quaker  in  the  Zendo , I tell  the  story  of  my 
journey  through  Zen  to  a rediscovery  of  these 


directions  for  spiritual  formation  practiced 
by  the  earliest  Quakers. 

• Howard  and  Anna  Brinton  and  the  Quaker 
Peace  Testimony  by  Anthony  Manousos 
(Santa  Monica  Meeting).  This  work  was 
written  as  part  of  a biographical  study  of  the 
Brintons,  two  of  the  20th  century’s  foremost 
Quaker  educators.  Research  for  this  work 
was  completed  at  Haverford  College  with 
help  from  a Gest  Fellowhip.  See 
westernquaker.net/editor.htm. 

To  order  these  pamphlets  or  to  subscribe  to  the 
series fort  16  yearly  for  six  pamphlets),  write 
Pendle  Hill  Bookstore, 338  Plush  Mill  Road, 
Wallingford,  PA  19086-6099.  Phone:  (610) 
566-4514  or  (800)  742-3150. 

Friends  and  the  Wild  Fires 
of  Southern  Californa 

The  recent  devastating  Southern  Cali- 
fornia fires  forced  several  Friends  from 
Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting  (Pa- 
cific Yearly  Meeting)  to  evacuate  their 
homes — including  Friends  from  Meetings 
in  Claremont,  Inland  Valley,  San  Diego,  and 
probably  La  Jolla. 


Peter  Newman  (right),  a member  of  Orange  Grove 
Meeting,  is  making  his  first  visit  to  Pendle  Hill.  By  coin- 
cidence, two  colleagues  from  his  days  in  the  Peace  Corps 
in  Ethiopa  forty  years  ago  were  also  at  Pendle  Hill  dur- 
ing his  stay.  Small  world....  Louise  Landsberry  (left)  of 
University  Meeting  is  spending  a semester  at  Pendle 
Hill.  She  first  visited  Pendle  Hill  38  years  ago  after  she 
completed  a stint  in  the  Peace  Corps.  This  was  her  first 
contact  with  Quakers.  Thirty  five  years  later,  when  she 
felt  the  need  to  connect  with  a spiritual  community,  she 
became  involved  with  Friends  in  Seattle.  After  turning 
65,  she  decided  to  “give  herself  a birthday  present”  and 
spend  a semester  at  Pendle  Hill.  Of  this  experience,  she 
writes:  “There  are  so  many  wonderful  aspects  of  Pendle 
Hill — time  for  reflect,  time  to  share,  time  to  explore  per- 
sonal and  spiritual  issues....” 
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Time  for  Peace 

.Ml 


Janet  Ganguti 


Available  from 

QuakerBooks 

of  Friends  General  Conference 

1216  Arch  Street,  2is 
Philadelphia,  PA  19107 

For  a free  2004  catalog 
or  to  order,  call: 

I-800-966-4556 

e-mail: 

bookstore@fgcquaker.org 

Order  on  the  web ! 

www.quakerbooks.org 
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Time  for  Peace 

by  Janet  Ganguli 
In  the  current  world  climate  of 
violence  and  war  it  is  critical  to 
study  peace  and  the  many  ways  ' 
peace  exists  in  the  world. 

Readers  ages  8-12  will  appreciate 
the  lively,  illustrated  and 
international  approach  to  peacemaking 
found  in  Time  for  Peace. 

QP  of  FGC,  2003, 64  pp„  illustrated,  paperback  $ 1 4.95 


Worship  in  Song: 
A Friends  Hymnal 

The  perfect  holiday  gift! 

QP  of  FGC,  hardcover 
(cloth  bound)  $28.00 
large  print 
(spiral  bound)  $35.00 
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It  appears  that  all  who  were  evacuated 
have  been  able  to  return  to  their  intact 
homes — except  for  one  member  of 
Claremont  Monthly  Meeting  and  her  hus- 
band, whose  uninsured  home  in  Palmer 
Canyon  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
Grand  Prix  fire.  Claremont  Monthly  Meet- 
ing has  rallied  in  support  of  the  couple,  of- 
fering material,  financial  and  moral  assis- 
tance. 

Friends  who  wish  to  contribute  to  this 
relief  effort  may  send  checks  to  Claremont 
Friends  Meeting,  727  Harrison  Ave., 
Claremont,  CA  91711,  made  out  to 
“Claremont  Friends  Meeting”  and  ear- 
marked “fire  relief.” 

As  is  often  the  case,  this  crisis  has 
strengthened  our  bonds  of  love  and  support. 
I pray  that  we  will  continue  to  hold  one  an- 
other in  the  Light,  as  well  as  all  others  who 
have  been  threatened  or  inconvenienced  by 
the  fires.  — Submitted  by  Steve  Smith , clerk 
of  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting. 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Epistle 

To  Friends  Everywhere,  Pacific  Yearly  Meet- 
ing met  at  the  University  of  San  Diego,  Au- 
gust 4-9,  2003,  in  an  urban  setting,  over- 
looking Mission  Bay,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  San  Diego  River. 

During  one  plenary  session,  Laura 
Magnani  spoke  to  the  query  “Given  the  de- 
spair many  have  felt  in  world  affairs  this  last 
year,  how  has  the  spirit  worked  within  you  to 
nurture  your  spiritual  needs  and  to  nurture 
the  spiritual  needs  of  others  in  your  Meet- 
ing community?”  At  another  plenary,  Jenni- 
fer Caron  spoke  movingly  of  her  experiences 
working  at  the  Tar  Creek  Superfund  Site  in 
Oklahoma.  These  ministers  called  us  to  be 
present  with  our  despair  at  a nation  and  a 
world  that  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  com- 
mon good  and  are  in  imminent  danger  of 
destruction.  We  were  invited  to  fully  expe- 
rience our  despair,  pain  and  grief.  Through 
these  we  are  connected  to  God,  creation 
and  one  another.  This  connection  can  bring 
us  deep  joy  and  the  impulse  to  move  in  ac- 
cordance with  Divine  Will  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  planet.  The  unity  of  our  various 
work  for  peace,  justice,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  Earth  is  obvious,  and  we  hope  in  this 
way  to  live  our  testimonies,  not  merely  pro- 
fess them.  We  pray  for  courage  to  assess  the 
costs  of  continuing  to  do  business  as  usual. 

As  we  shared  our  spiritual  lives  with 
each  other,  we  realized  that  we  long  for  the 


birth  of  Spirit  into  the  world  as  action.  We 
found  the  courage  and  energy  to  labor  deeply 
with  each  other.  Many  more  Friends  than 
expected  attended  Bible  study  groups  with 
the  theme  “Waging  Peace:  Biblical  Perspec- 
tives on  War,  Peace,  and  Justice.”  Many  in- 
terest groups  wrestled  with  how  to  turn  this 
session’s  spiritual  insights  into  practical  ac- 
tions. 

One  important  question  was  whether 
year-round  staff  for  PYM  would  further 
our  witness.  Friends  from  PYM,  along 
with  AFSC  staff,  General  Secretary  Mary 
Ellen  McNish,  and  Paul  Lacey,  clerk  of 
the  National  Board  of  Directors,  discussed 
the  work  of  the  AFSC  and  relationships 
between  local  and  national  AFSC  pro- 
grams. Junior  Yearly  Meeting  Friends  and 
Young  Friends  touched  many  with  ac- 
counts of  their  spiritual  journeys  and  their 
participation  in  interest  groups  and  other 
activities  of  our  community.  A peace  vigil 
in  Balboa  Park  with  San  Diego’s  peace 
community  provided  an  opportunity  for 
witness  on  Hiroshima  Day. 

As  we  leave  this  particular  place  to 
return  home,  we  take  with  us  a sense  of 
unity  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  and 
an  urgent  desire  to  bring  our  community 
back  into  the  kind  of  union  with  God  that 
was  the  basis  of  the  beginning  of  our  reli- 
gious society.  — Shan  Cretin,  Clerk,  Pa- 
cific Yearly  Meeting 


Friendly  Responses 


Friends  are  encouraged  to  send  responses  to 
articles  that  appear  in  Friends  Bulletin. 
Please  e-mail  them  to  friendsbulletin@aol.com 
or  send  a printed  copy  to  Friends  Bulletin, 
3223  Dan  aha  St,  Torrance,  CA  90505. 

Dear  Friends,  I’m  writing  in  response  to  your 
editorial  on  despair  (Friends  Bulletin,  Oct. 
2003).  Despair?  Wow!  What  a strange 
word.  Despair  means,  “to  lose  all  hope.”  Do 
you  really  want  to  use  that  word  to  describe 
people  who  are  supposedly  filled  with  the 
Light  of  God? 

One  would  think  this  was  the  first  time 
in  our  350-year  history  that  Friends  have 
encountered  a hostile  world!  The  persecuted 
and  tortured  Friends  of  the  17th  century 
might  have  had  a legitimate  reason  to  feel 
despair,  but  none  of  them  seem  to.  On  the 


contrary,  they  appear  to  have  been  filled  with 
joy,  hope  and  inner  peace.  Or  perhaps  the 
terribly  conflicted  Friends  of  our  Civil  War 
period  might  have  had  reason  to  feel  de- 
spair. But  they  don’t  seem  to  describe  them- 
selves as  desperate.  Yet,  here  we  are,  Friends 
in  the  21st  century,  who  face  a recalcitrant 
world  that  simply  refuses  to  behave  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  preconceived  notions  of 
how  we  feel  the  world  ought  to  behave  (won- 
der of  wonders),  and  we  talk  about  despair. 
What  on  earth  is  going  on  here? 

When  William  Penn  became  a Quaker, 
he  asked  George  Fox  if  he  should  stop  wear- 
ing his  sword.  Fox  replied  that  he  should 
wear  it  as  long  as  he  could.  What  Fox  meant 
was  that  the  impetus  to  stop  wearing  a sword 
should  come  from  within  Penn.  If  the  sword 
were  to  be  removed  because  of  outside  in- 
fluences and  expectations,  it  would  simply 
be  an  empty  notion,  an  ideology,  and  as  such, 
it  would  be  meaningless — a gesture,  not  a 
conviction. 

Some  Friends  today  seem  to  have  got- 
ten hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  the  Quaker 
stick.  They’ve  gotten  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
Jumping  into  peace  and  social  action  before 
we  are  spiritually  ready  leads  to  frustration, 
anger,  cynicism,  and  despair.  Unfortunately, 
I see  evidence  that  our  testimonies  have  be- 
come a trap.  They  have  become  our  de  facto 
ideology,  causing  us  to  do  things,  not  because 
our  inner  Light  compels  us,  but  simply  be- 
cause we  are  Quakers. 

Thomas  R.  Kelly,  in  his  beautifully  writ- 
ten tract,  “The  Simplification  of  Life,”  is  quite 
blunt  in  telling  us  where  our  problem  lies. 
He  says  our  problem  is  not  with  the  world  it 
is  within  us:  we  need  to  find  “the  Silence 
which  is  the  source  of  sound!” 

The  source  of  our  malaise  lies  in  a lack 
of  commitment  to  the  first  great  command- 
ment: “Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart  and  soul  and  mind  and 
strength.” 

Kelly  says:  “The  most  important  thing 
is  not  to  be  perpetually  passing  out  cups  of 
cold  water  to  a thirsty  world.  We  can  get  so 
fearfully  busy  trying  to  carry  out  the  second 
great  commandment,  ‘Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself,’  that  we  are  underde- 
veloped in  our  devoted  love  to  God.” 

Nowhere  are  we  asked  to  remake  the 
world  until  it  conforms  to  what  we  are  com- 
fortable with.  Instead,  we  are  asked  to  find 
inner  peace  through  our  unceasing  devotion 
to  God. — Terry  F.  Branson,  Las  Cruces 
Monthly  Meeting,  Las  Cruces,  NM. 
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Friends  and  the  Slave  Trade 


Dear  Friends,  In  researching  my  new 
homeschooling  book,  I found  out  some  in- 
teresting stuff,  which  is  not  talked  about 
much  in  Friendly  circles  (and  which  wasn’t 
mentioned  in  your  issue  on  “Western 
Friends  of  African  Descent,”  January  2003). 
It  is  true  that  most  (though  not  all)  Friends 
gave  up  the  slave  trade  prior  to  1776.  How- 
ever, what  is  left  unsaid  is  that,  prior  to  that, 
Quakers  were  the  CENTER  of  the  slave 
trade,  dominated  it  in  virtually  all  respects, 
and  benefitted  from  it  long  after  they  gave 
up  their  own  slaves. 

Between  65-90%  of  the  slave  trade  in 
the  18th  century  went  through  Rhode  Is- 
land, especially  Newport,  where  75%  of  the 
population  were  Quakers.  Most  of  the  slave 
ship  captains  from  the  “New  World”  were 
Friends. Those  who  outfitted  the  ships  (with 
chains  and  whips)  were  Friends.  The  ships 
were  bankrolled  by  Friends  from  Philadel- 
phia and  Rhode  Island,  and  they  continued 
to  benefit  from  the  trade  well  into  the  19th 
century.  (In  fact,  most  of  the  Quaker  fortunes 
were  made  this  way.) 

As  noted  in  one  of  the  articles,  Brown 
University  and  Yale  University  were  major 
beneficiaries.  Brown  University  is  named  af- 
ter Nicholas  Brown,  Jr,  and  funded  majorly 
by  Nicholas  Brown,  Sr.  (a  slave  trader/ mer- 
chant Quaker),  on  land  provided  by  Moses 
Brown,  who  milled  the  cotton  shipped  up 
from  the  south  on  brother  John’s  slave  ships. 
The  first  charter  was  issued  by  friend 
Stephen  Hopkins,  Governor  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, slave  trader,  and  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  (It  is  interested  how 
we  talk  about  Betsy  Ross  being  ridden  out 
of  Philadelphia  Meeting  for  supporting  the 
War.  Hopkins,  in  Rhode  Island  Meeting, 
backed  war,  and  even  raised  troops.) 

One  lest  interesting  tidbit:  most  Quaker 
slave  traders  did  NOT  give  up  the  trade,  as 
Friends  would  imply,  but  rather  became  Epis- 
copalians in  order  to  continue  in  it. — David 
Alpert,  Olympia  ( WA)  Meeting. 


Martin  Cobin’s  poetry 

COLLECTION  AlRBORNE 


can  be  obtained  by  sending  your  name,  ad- 
dress, andU  to  JUMA  PUBLISHING,  575 
Manhattan  Drive  #1 05,  Boulder  CO  80303. 
Cobins  poetry  has  appeared  in  (among  other 
publications)  a Pendle  Hill  pamphlet, 
Friends  Journal,  Quaker  Life,  Friends  Bul- 
letin, and  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 


Quakers  and 
Healing 

By  Pat  Hardy 

Santa  Barbara  (CA)  Meeting 

Wnen  I was  asked  to  write  about 
this  topic  for  our  Meeting  news- 
letter, I paled,  not  feeling  up  to 
the  task.  Sure,  I had  taken  Elaine  Emily’s 
Quaker  Healing  class  several  years  ago  and 
within  the  last  year  joined  Stephen  Pope  and 
my  grandson  in  her  Reiki  class,  but  I am  a 
neophyte  in  this  arena.  I have  done  prob- 
ably 25  healings  on  people  over  the  years, 
but  still  didn’t  feel  I could  articulate  what 
Quaker  Healing  was.  So  I turned  to  my  fa- 
vorite research  place,  the  World  Wide  Web 
which  expanded  my  own  vision  and  gave 
me  confidence  to  share  my  own  perceptions. 

Laying  on  of  hands  by  George  Fox.  Quak- 
ers have  a strong  history  of  healing  begin- 
ning with  George  Fox.  Not  only  did  George 
Fox  heal  those  in  need,  but  he  directed  many 
of  his  contemporaries  to  heal  people.  They 
also  became  known  as  healers  who  “laid  their 
hands”  on  those  requesting  healing. 

Retreats  for  healing.  Quakers,  like  other  re- 
ligious groups,  often  have  centers  for  retreats 
which  function  as  healing  places  and  times. 
Healing  happens  in  many  forms,  not  just  the 
obvious  physical  mending,  but  psychic  as- 
sistance as  well.  Whether  a retreat  offers 
workshops,  counsel  or  just  silence,  a trans- 
formation often  occurs. 

Healing  in  helping.  The  good  works  of  Quak- 
ers are  also  part  of  healing  a community,  the 
world  or  individuals  in  pain.  This  type  of 
curative  power  is  more  familiar  to  many  of 
us  than  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  should 
be  cherished  as  part  of  our  Quaker  healing 
role  in  the  world. 

The  healing  spirit  in  prayer.  Larry  Dossey, 
in  his  book  Healing  Words , suggests  prayer  is 
probably  only  twenty  to  thirty  percent  ef- 
fective. He  points  out  if  penicillin  were  to  be 
judged  by  its  effectiveness  against  all  infec- 
tions, it  would  probably  have  a lower  than 
twenty  percent  rate  of  effectiveness.  “Thera- 
pies should  be  judged  according  to  their  ef- 
fects in  conditions  in  which  they  work,  and 
prayer  is  no  exception.”  Prayer.  What  is  it? 


What  is  being  requested?  Who  is  asking? 
Why  and  how  are  they  asking?  These,  he 
suggests,  are  some  of  the  critical  questions 
related  to  prayer.  Can  the  person  praying, 
and  the  recipient  of  the  prayer,  relinquish 
ego  and  be  open  to  the  way  of  the  Divine? 
Not  my  will  but  thine.  A difficult  query  but 
one  all  of  us  may  have  to  wrestle  with  at 
some  time.  For  me,  prayer  is  simply  talking  to 
God  within  and  then  ‘listening’  for  response. 
Prayer  is  giving  thanks,  recognizing  blessings, 
praising  God  and  requesting  help  for  self, 
others  and  the  natural  world.  (From  an  ar- 
ticle on  “Healing  Prayer,”  by  Susan  Carnahan 
in  The  Canadian  Friend,  Nov-Dec  1996.) 

Care  community.When  people  as  a collec- 
tive are  open  to  the  healing  spirit  of  prayer 
and  take  under  their  care  an  individual  who 
needs  extra  special  energy,  a care  commu- 
nity forms.  Generally  just  a few  people  func- 
tion as  primary  caregivers,  but  are  supported 
by  a larger  group  in  their  prayers.  Sometimes 
this  is  a conscious  ongoing  community;  at 
other  times,  the  Meeting  will  gather  round 
for  a specific  person  for  a period  of  time. 

My  work  as  a Quaker  healer.  I still  have 
difficulty  defining  myself  as  a Quaker  healer, 
especially  when  we  have  real  healers  like  acu- 
puncturist Pat  Robertson  and  Dr.  Arlen  Bass 
amongst  us.  But  then  I have  been  involved 
in  healing  people  and  I am  a Quaker.  I have 
so  much  to  learn.  When  I first  took  the  Quaker 
Healing  class  five  years  ago,  I was  astounded 
to  learn  that  the  heat  in  my  hands  might 
relate  to  an  ability  to  heal  rather  than  just 
menopause.  When  I could  actually  experi- 
ence the  Light  coming  through  me  to  my 
“patient,”  I was  amazed. 

What  I have  learned  is  that  I am  not  a 
healer,  but  a channel  for  divine  energy,  which 
heals.  When  I focus  on  allowing  that  energy 
to  pass  through  me,  changes  happen  to  people 
who  want  them  to  happen.  Neither  the  spirit 
nor  I can  heal  unless  the  individual  involved 
believes  that  healing  is  possible  and  wants  it 
to  happen. 

What  form  that  healing  takes,  I never 
know.  Sometimes  it  is  a physical  recovery  as 
when  my  daughter’s  doctors  thought  she  had 
a tubal  pregnancy  after  a miscarriage  and 
were  talking  of  taking  her  ovary  out.  Together 
she  and  I focused  energy  on  the  area  (which 
was  very  hot)  for  several  days  while  they  were 
testing  and  making  up  their  minds.  By  the 

“Uuaker  healing”  cont.  on  p.  22 
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Yeshua/Jesus 

Explains 


The  Spiritual  Basis  for 
Nonviolence 


by  Herb  Dimock 

Grass  Valley  (CA)  Meeting 


[In  December  2001,  Friends  Bulletin  pub- 
lished an  excerpt  from  Herb  Dimock's  novel 
about  Jesus’  upbringing  called  Yeshua:  See- 
ing God  Through  the  Eyes  of  His  Child. 
(Yeshua  is  the  Aramaic  name  for  Jesus.) 
Yeshua,  and  the  Intimate  God  is  Herb’s fol- 
low-up, a fictional  account  of  Jesus’  ministry, 
death,  and  resurrection.  Yeshua  has  taken  his 
disciples  on  a retreat  to  help  them  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  “Intimate  God” within,  but  after 
the  Romans  have  killed  one  of  the  locals,  his 
disciples  want  to  know  what  this  death  means 
and  how  best  to  respond  to  the  violence  of  the 
Romans.  Yeshua  explains  how  to  see  life  and 
death  in  a radically  new  way. — Editor ;] 


Yeshua  felt  Sarah’s  hand  on  his  fore- 
arm. She  had  been  sitting  close  be- 
side him  in  silence,  but  now  there  was 
urgency  in  her  voice  as  she  interrupted  his 
philosophizing. 

“‘Shua,  many  of  us  are  concerned  about 
a more  immediate  problem.  If  this  is  what 
Rome  does  to  people  who  get  in  their  way, 
what  about  us?  Aren’t  we  likely  to  get  in  their 
way?  And  then  what?” 

Another  voice  entered  the  fray.  It  was 
Thomas.  “Master,  it’s  true  Rome  is  a dealer 
in  death.  And  you  are  teaching  the  exact 
opposite.  Aren’t  we  headed  for  a collision  with 
them?” 

Yeshua  saw  immediately  that  this  was 
the  bigger  concern  for  most  everyone.  The 
room  suddenly  seemed  stuffy  and  hot  with 
so  many  bodies  crowded  so  close.  Again  he 

*Bold  face  indicates  the  voice  of  God/Heav- 
enly Father  speaking  inwardly  to  Yeshua. 
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retreated  within  to  seek  Abba.  The  same 
word  came  again. 

“We  need  to  face  Rome  in  a new  way.” 
And  still  he  did  not  have  a clue  as  to 
where  all  this  might  be  leading.  He  returned 
to  John’s  question,  and  gave  only  the  shake 
of  his  head  to  postpone  Thomas’. 

“Consciousness  is  really  everything. 
When  we  are  unconscious  in  sleep,  it’s  al- 
most as  though  our  body  is  dead.  Except  that 
we  are  very  much  present  in  the  dream  world. 
So  you  ask  what  happens  when  these  tem- 
porary bodies  are  finished?  Our  spirit,  our 
consciousness  goes  on.  And  here’s  the  most 
important  point  I can  make.  Consciousness 
or  spirit  can  form  new  bodies.” 

“Hold  on!”  John  cried.  “Consciousness 
makes  bodies?  That  doesn’t  connect.” 

Yeshua  delayed  for  a moment,  reaching 
for  new  language.  “There  are  all  kinds  of 
bodies  in  this  world.  Animals,  plants,  rocks. 
And  how  about  this.”  He  reached  for  the 
loaf  of  bread  that  still  rested  on  the  table 
from  their  supper  time.  “This  bread  has  body 
too.  And  someone  in  the  town  of  Sidon 
formed  it,  didn’t  they?  And  it  took  more  than 
hands  to  do  it.  The  baker’s  consciousness  is 
what  put  it  together.  Consciousness  made 
this  new  body.  But  human  bodies  are  spe- 
cial. And  when  these  bodies  of  ours  are  bro- 
ken by  death  . . .” 

He  stopped,  and  a strange  feeling  of 
wonder  flooded  his  being.  He  took  the  bread 
into  both  hands  and  broke  it  in  half. 

■ And  alter  our  human  bodies  are  bro- 
ken, like  this,  something  different  happens. 
The  spirit,  that  is  our  consciousness,  will  go 
on  to  create  a new  body.  It’s  like  new  bread.” 
John  spoke  again.  “I  like  that.  I’m  with 
you.  You  really  are  saying  then  that  Sheol, 
that  dark  empty  place  in  the  underworld, 
doesn’t  exist?”John  was  struggling  hard.  “But 
I have  never  heard  of  anyone  coming  back 
after  death  to  create  another  body.” 

“Sheol  is  really  not  a very  helpful  pic- 


ture at  all,”  said  Yeshua.  “Nor  are  the  words 
‘heaven’  and  ‘hell.’  The  important  thing  we 
humans  need  to  learn  is,  that  we  are  the 
hands  and  feet  and  heart  and  mind  of  the 
Creator  of  the  Universe.  This  is  what  the 
Heavenly  Father  is — Spirit  or  Consciousness 
or  Intelligence.  It  is  with  the  Creator  that  we 
form  new  bodies.” 

“Are  you  really  saying  that  the  Heav- 
enly Father  is  dwelling  in  these  bodies  of 
our?  I don’t  get  it.”  John  was  still  groping,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Family  appeared  to  be  grop- 
ing with  him. 

“Of  course.” 

“Wait  a minute!”  cried  Simon  Peter,  rous- 
ing up  from  his  unaccustomed  retreat  into 
silence.  “If  that’s  the  way  it  is,  then  the  Ro- 
mans are  killing  parts  of  the  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther!” 
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terror  and  destruction 
war  and  murder 
wealth  and  poverty 

Beyond 

greed  and  need 
“me  first,  you  later” 
irritation  and  anger 


The  Hand  of  Yeshua 

opens  the  door  to  a 
new  consciousness 
a new  spirit 

He  invites  everyone  into 
partnership  with  God 


Yeshua  silently  applauded  his  “rock” 
who  was  beginning  to  understand.  “Yes.  And 
so  also  has  it  been  the  case  with  our  Hebrew 
kings  and  their  armies.  They  killed 
Canaanites,  and  Palestinians,  and  Philis- 
tines. They  are  parts  of  the  Heavenly  Father. 
So  also  were  the  Babylonians  and  the 
Assyrians  when  they  did  their  killings.  Na- 
tions everywhere.  And  now  Rome.” 

“Then  you  are  saying  that  killing  is  all 
wrong?” 

“All  killing!  And  all  wars,  Simon  Peter! 
All  wars  are  against  the  will  of  the  loving 
Heavenly  Father!”  Yeshua  turned  to  Simon 
the  Zealot  to  add  more  emphasis.  “Even  the 
righteous  war  of  Zealotry,  which  you  have 
now  abandoned  by  throwing  your  swords 
into  the  lake.  That  was  a willingness  to  kill 
Romans  to  gain  our  freedom!  That  is  just  not 
the  way  the  loving  Creator  wants  us  to  act!” 

Yeshua  stopped.  His  talk  about  war  and 
Rome  and  the  long  effort  he  had  made  to 
explain  bodies  and  consciousness  apparently 
had  left  his  listeners  with  new  confusions. 
He  retreated  within. 

“I’m  afraid  they’re  not  getting  it,  Abba.  I 
tried  to  make  your  point  about  Rome,  but . . ” 

“Words  will  not  help  them  under- 
stand.” 

“How  then  are  we  to  make  it  clear  to 
them?” 

“Only  living  action  will  count.  When 
at  last  they  see  a human  person  come  back 
to  them  after  death,  then  they  will  ‘get  it’.” 

“Now  I’m  the  one  who  doesn’t  under- 
stand.” 

“Be  patient.  The  time  will  come.” 

He  returned  to  the  practical  everyday 
purpose  of  the  retreat  and  swept  his  eyes 
around  the  circle.  “I  am  very  eager  for  each 
one  of  you  to  learn  the  mysterious  art  of  medi- 
tation. The  silence  within  is  what  will  lead 
you  to  direct  connection  with  the  Creator.  It 
will  show  you  the  path  of  peace  that  He 
wants  for  all  mankind.” 

“I  think  I am  beginning  to  catch  on,” 
said  John  meditatively.  “Most  people  seem 
ready  to  settle  for  escaping  pain  and  finding 
pleasure.  But  this  thing  you’re  talking  about 
goes  far  beyond.” 

“Correct.  So  let  us  begin.  Shall  we  start 
now?  It’s  time  for  each  one  to  ‘let  go’  and  ‘let 
God’.” 

“So  what  do  you  want  us  to  do?”  It  was 
Simon  Peter  again. 

“I  wish  I could  take  you  all  back  to  the 
time  when  I spent  a year  with  a hermit  near 
Petra.  He  taught  me  simply  to  sit  quietly  in 
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silence;  to  turn  off  the  flood  of  thoughts  and 
fears  and  longings  that  always  come.  He 
taught  me  to  wait  until  the  word  of  the  Heav- 
enly Father  came  through  and  spoke  the  eter- 
nal truth  about  life.  You  also  need  to  take 
time  daily  to  ‘let  go’  and  let  God.’” 

“So?  Shall  we  begin?  Now?” 

For  Simon  Peter,  and  many  of  the  oth- 
ers, “beginning”  was  not  as  simple  as  Yeshua 
had  made  it  sound.  He  returned  with  pro- 
test. “I’ve  tried  day  after  day  to  ‘meditate’  as 
you  instructed.  I can’t  get  past  my  regular 
worries.  It’s  either  that  or  I fall  asleep.” 

Yeshua  took  him  by  the  hand.  Together 
they  sat  on  the  floor,  cross-legged.  He  spoke 
patiently,  softly. 

“We  stop  what  fills  our  mind  habitually 
...  we  empty  out  all  the  thoughts  which  our 
self  generates  ...  we  let  go  . . . Let’s  do  this 
together  now ...  Simon  . . .” 

After  a dozen  restless  minutes  passed, 
Yeshua  repeated  the  instruction...  and  again 
a third  time.  And  at  last  Simon  Peter  began 
to  let  go. 

As  the  days  turned  into  weeks  and  fi- 
nally into  months,  Yeshua  encouraged  his 
people  during  the  morning  to  sit  out  on  the 
beach  when  the  weather  was  mild.  When 
the  wind  whipped  waves  and  brought  rain 
they  escaped  into  their  houses  for  the  times 
of  meditation. 

For  the  rest  of  each  day  he  encouraged 
them  to  present  themselves  as  beggars  in 
the  town  and  thus  help  to  provide  food  for 
the  Family,  supplementing  Sharon’s  contri- 
bution. He  cautioned  all  of  them  to  stand 
back  from  their  role  as  healers,  but  always  to 
love  each  person  they  met. 

For  his  own  time  Yeshua  found  conver- 
sation with  Abba  increasingly  full  and  en- 
riching. 

“Our  Family  seems  to  be  catching  on.” 
“They  are  growing,  each  in  his  own 
way.” 

“You  have  made  it  very  clear  that  all  of 
us  need  to  be  faithful  to  our  discipline.” 

“The  simple  truth  is  that  the  change  of 
heart  from  separateness  to  love  comes  only 
through  faithfulness.” 

“We  have  been  trying  to  help  each  one 
to  learn  love.” 

“You  are  the  one  who  must  make  it 
contagious.” 

“But  now,  Abba,  I am  concerned  for  the 
Big  Picture  you  have  spoken  about  so  of- 

A » 

ten. 

“When  your  retreat  comes  to  its  close 
there  will  be  major  choices  to  be  made  for 


the  next  step.” 

With  the  early  signs  of  Spring,  the  mood 
of  each  one  in  the  Family  began  to  shift  from 
inner  questing  to  curiosity  about  the  future. 
On  one  bright  shiny  day,  with  the  sand  dunes 
calling  out  their  invitation,  Yeshua  responded 
to  Sarah’s  call  and  together  they  sat  and 
watched  the  waves  wash  the  beach.  She  be- 
gan with  her  big  question,  eyes  alight  with 
love  and  hope. 

“‘Shua,  isn’t  it  time  to  plan  our  next  step?” 
“I’ve  been  waiting  for  Abba’s  instruc- 
tions.” 

“I  too  have  been  seeking  guidance.”  She 
turned  to  face  him.  “Don’t  you  think  it  might 
be  good  to  start  a healing  ministry  right  here 
in  Sidon?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“And  then  we  could  move  on  north  to- 
ward Antioch  and  other  towns.  That 
Canaanite  woman  whose  daughter  you 
healed  made  it  clear  that  there  are  no  na- 
tional boundaries  to  our  message.” 

“Do  I hear  you  saying  that  we  should 
not  return  to  Galilee?” 

She  looked  squarely  into  his  eyes  and 
took  both  of  his  hands  in  hers.  “The  people 
who  hate  what  we  are  doing  will  not  back  off. 
Zeke  will  come  again.  And  he  will  come  with 
violence.  We  dare  not  risk  the  danger.  The 
Gentiles  need  us  too.” 

A deep  silence  entered  Yeshua’s  con- 
sciousness and  he  heard  the  unmistakable 
voice  of  his  Guide. 

“Wherever  we  go  there  will  be  violent 
resistance,  for  old  habits  must  be  broken 
before  new  ones  can  take  over.” 

“Then  it  doesn’t  matter  whether  we  re- 
turn ‘home’  or  go  on  to  new  worlds  of  need?” 
“Yes,  it  does  matter.  We  have  made 
our  biggest  start  with  Capernaum.  There 
is  more  to  be  done  there.  We  need  to  con- 
tinue.” 

Yeshua  returned  to  Sarah  with  his  deep- 
ening love.  “Abba  has  much  more  for  us  to 
do  back  home.  We  have  only  made  a begin- 
ning there.  We  need  to  leave  for  Capernaum 
very  soon.”  □ 

Copies  of  this  book  can  be  ordered  for  $15  from 
Eddy  Publishing,  107  Stanford  Court,  Grass 
Valley  CA  95945.  530-272-1662. 

Herb  Dimock,  former  pastor  and  author  of 
several  books,  joined  the  Religious  Society  of 
Frends  in  1976  and  currently  attends  Grass 
Valley  Meeting  with  his  wife  Margaret. 
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Book  Reviews 


My  Grandmother  Went  to  Jail , written  and 
illustrated  by  Miriam  Medicine  Prayer.  50 
unnumbered  pages.  Paperback.  2002. 
$10.00.  To  order:  1-800-242-0363,  ex 
3608  Review  by  Lois  Barton,  Eugene  OR 
Meeting. 

This  is  a story  inspired  by  a peace  walk 
which  ended  in  acts  of  civil  disobedience. 
The  8 14  by  11  inch  pages  are  presented 
horizontally.  The  words  throughout  are  in 
handwritten  script.Each  left-hand  page  car- 
ries an  appropriate  quote  from  sources  that 
range  from  an  Islamic  poetess  of 670  CE  to 
well  known  people  like  Rachel  Carson, 
Dorothy  Day,  Joanna  Macy,  Petra  Kelly,  and 
Hannah  Arendt. 

The  right-hand  pages  tell  the  story  of 
the  walk  in  language  appropriate  for  chil- 
dren, and  each  page  has  a drawing  illustrat- 
ing the  text  on  that  page. 

Those  drawings  are  full  of  delightful 
details  that  will  capture  the  attention  of  a 
child  reader.  The  thought-provoking  quotes 
challenge  the  mature  reader  with  concise  but 
pregnant  ideas. 

The  final  punch  lines  read  as  follows: 
“When  I grow  up  I want  to  have  children.  I 
will  tell  them  about  their  Great  Grand- 
mother and  how  she  went  to  jail  for  Peace.” 

This  is  a useful  gift  for  an  elementary 
age  child  with  a colorful  picture  book  cover 
appropriate  for  coffee  table  display. 

Holding  Up  the  Sky:  Peace  Tales  for  Kids, 
a CD  produced  by  Albuquerque  Friend 
Sarah  Malone,  offers  a rich  collection  of  folk 
tales  from  around  the  world  as  a gift  to  chil- 
dren whose  families  seek  an  alternative  to 
the  deluge  of  stories  in  today’s  media  about 
the  glory  of  war.  Reviewed  by  Mary  D udley, 
Albuquerque  (NM)  Friends  Meeting.. 
Note:  The  reviewer  is  a longtime  friend  and 
colleague  of  Sarah’s  and  pretends  to  no  ob- 
jectivity when  talking  about  this  wonderfully 
generous  woman’s  contributions  to  families’ 
and  children’s  well-being! 

“Maybe  we’re  just  one  voice  short  of 
having  peace  in  the  world,”  concludes  the 
white  dove  in  the  final  tale  on  the  CD.  Well, 
it’s  certainly  not  Sarah’s  voice  that’s  missing. 
Produced  with  volunteered  help  from  many, 
this  collection  is  like  a small  miracle.  It  be- 
gins with  a story  of  a hummingbird  who  feels 
responsible  for  holding  up  the  sky  and  closes 
with  the  dove’s  counsel  to  a songthrush,  and 
includes  tales  from  everywhere  about  the 
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peaceful  resolution  to  problems  that  arise 
daily  among  ordinary  people.  Like  us, 
whether  the  characters  walk  on  two  legs  or 
four  (or  fly),  they  offend  one  another  unwit- 
tingly and  prepare  to  battle  over  land  and 
possessions.  They  exclude  from  their  circle 
of  friends  people  who  are  different  from 
themselves;  they  nurture  small  grudges  and 
overlook  the  many  kindnesses  that  come  their 
way.  Sometimes  they  miss  the  meaning  of 
words  like  “noble”  and  “truth.”  But  at  the 
end  of  every  tale,  the  characters  and  the  lis- 
tener are  reminded  of  our  fundamental 
yearning  for  peace  and  every  person’s  role  in 
its  achievement.  Loving  wisdom  prevails  and 
harmony  is  restored  in  all  of  Sarah’s  stories — 
just  the  message  every  child  must  hear,  again 
and  again  and  again,  as  s/he  grows  in  being 
a peaceful  person. 

The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  Holding 
Up  the  Sky  benefit  the  Women’s  Commis- 
sion for  Refugee  Women  and  Children, 
which  aids  those  whose  lives  have  been  over- 
turned by  violence,  and  Peace  Talks  Radio,  a 
public  forum  for  peacemaking. 

In  a world  noisy  with  war  making,  Sarah’s 
clear  voice  tells  small  tales  of  peace,  accom- 
panied by  simple  melodies  played  on  instru- 
ments from  around  the  world.  The  CD  is 
truly  a gift  of  love.  It’s  available  for  $15 
through  www.peacetales.com. 


Memorial  Minutes 


Otto  Gross 

Otto  Gross  was  born  in  Vienna,  Aus- 
tria. This  longtime  member  of  Pima  Monthly 
Meeting  died  in  Tucson,  Arizona,  in  July, 
2003,  following  a severe  stroke.  He  was  91 
years  old.  Otto  is  survived  by  his  daughter, 
Susan  Gross  Nikolay,  his  son-in-law,  Michael 
Peter  Nikolay,  and  two  grandchildren,  Esther 
and  Julian  Nikolay.  Otto  was  predeceased 
by  his  beloved  wife,  Ann  Gross,  and  is  bur- 
ied next  to  her. 

A memorial  Meeting  for  Worship  for  Otto 
was  held  at  Pima  Monthly  Meeting  on  Au- 
gust 10, 2003.  Otto’s  daughter,  Susan,  and  her 
husband  came  from  Wiesbaden,  Germany,  to 
attend  the  funeral  and  memorial  worship  meet- 
ing. A memorial  service  was  also  held  on  Au- 
gust 3 in  Villa  Campana,  hosted  by  Otto’s  long- 
time and  faithful  friends,  Woody  and  Cecelia 
Woodruff. 

Otto  was  a faithful  member  of  Pima 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  will  be  greatly 
missed.  Otto  Gross  was  an  engineer,  loved 


to  play  tennis  and  ski  and  hike.  He  loved 
nature  and  was  a volunteer  for  the  Park  Ser- 
vice. Otto  and  Ann  guided  hikes  for  visitors, 
especially  German-speaking  ones.  Pima 
Meeting  Friends  remember  with  great  fond- 
ness the  annual  Meeting  for  Worship  in 
Saguaro  National  Park  East,  hosted  by  Ann 
and  Otto.  Otto  had  a passion  for  classical 
music  and  played  the  piano.  He  spent  his 
childhood  in  Vienna,  Austria,  and  got  to 
know  Quakers  as  a child  there.  In  his  school 
the  children  were  given  Quaker-Speisung 
(meals  from  the  Quakers)  including  white 
bread.  The  children  did  not  know  this  was 
bread — the  European  bread  is  darker,  harder, 
and  has  a crispy  crust.  They  thought  it  was 
a kind  of  cake. 

Otto  was  a fine  artist,  revealing  particu- 
lar beauty  in  the  light  within  his  paintings. 
Woody  and  Cecilia  Woodruff  have  lent 
Pima  Meeting  one  of  his  paintings  in  per- 
petuity, with  the  proviso  that,  should  the 
Meeting  not  want  it,  it  be  returned  to  them. 

Ann  and  Otto  Gross  became  members 
of  Ridgewood  Monthly  Meeting  in  Newjer- 
sey  and  transferred  their  membership  to 
Pima  Monthly  Meeting  in  Tucson,  Arizona, 
in  March  1980.  □ 

Anna  Alexander 

Anna  McGillivray  Alexander  was  born 
in  Lafayette,  Indiana  on  November  2, 1928, 
the  oldest  daughter  of  Frances  and  John 
McGillivray.  Her  father  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment at  the  University  of  California  in 
Davis  in  1937  and  the  family  moved  to 
California  at  that  time.  Anna  lived  in  Davis 
until  she  entered  college  in  Corvallis,  Or- 
egon, where  she  met  William  Alexander. 
They  married  in  Davis  in  1950. 

The  early  years  of  their  married  life  in- 
cluded some  time  spent  in  Washington  DC, 
where  Anna  and  Will  became  members  of 
the  Florida  Avenue  Friends  Meeting.  In 
1958  they  moved  their  family  of  two  small 
sons  and  a smaller  daughter  to  San  Luis 
Obispo,  California,  where  Will  became  a 
member  of  the  faculty  at  California  State 
Polytechnic  College.  San  Luis  remained  their 
home  base  for  40  years.  They  were  active 
with  Friends  groups  there,  but  their  mem- 
bership remained  with  Eugene  Friends. 

There  were  years  when  parenting  their 
three  growing  children  was  a prime  concern, 
but  Anna  found  she  had  energy  to  spare. 
She  helped  to  establish  a local  chapter  of 
the  League  ofWomen  Voters  and  soon  be- 
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came  active  in  community  affairs,  serving  for 
several  terms  on  the  County  Planning  Com- 
mission. She  eventually  became  a candi- 
date for  the  office  of  County  Supervisor,  but 
lost  by  a paper  thin  margin. 

The  family  enjoyed  a sabbatical  year  in 
India  in  1964,  following  this  with  a trip 
through  Kashmir,  Tashkent  and  Afghani- 
stan, returning  home  through  Europe.  Travel 
appealed  and  another  trip  in  1978  included 
visiting  16  projects  of  the  FWCC  Right 
Sharing  ofWorld  Resources.  There  followed 
two  years  in  the  Peace  Corps  in  Kenya — 
this  time  without  children — where  Anna 
made  use  of  her  academic  training  in  Home 
Economics,  serving  women  in  rural  Kenya. 
She  liked  to  tell  of  her  adventures  riding  her 
motorcycle  4000  kilometers  over  the  trails  of 
the  Taita  Hills  to  serve  her  women’s  groups. 
On  a visit  back  to  Kenya  10  years  later  she 
was  delighted  to  find  that  the  women  were 
still  making  the  large  water  storage  jars  she 
had  taught  them  to  make,  and  their  income- 
producing  basket-weaving  projects  were  still 
functioning.  She  and  Will  traveled  with 
World  Neighbors  and  the  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  visiting  and  working  in  the 
Philippines,  and  Kerala  in  the  south  of  In- 
dia. Anna  went  on  her  own  to  Togo,  Hondu- 
ras and  Lesotho,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
other  nonprofit  organizations. 

Anna  and  Will  served  as  Wardens  of 
the  Wellington  Friends  Meetinghouse  in 
New  Zealand  in  1994-95,  coming  back  to 
settle  at  home  in  San  Luis  Obispo  until  mov- 
ing to  Santa  Rosa  in  1997.  Unfortunately 
Parkinson’s  disease  began  to  take  over  Anna’s 
life  and  she  died  on  July  17,  2003  in  the 
Health  Care  Unit  at  Friends  House.  She  is 
survived  by  her  husband  of  53  years,  three 
children  and  six  grandchildren,  all  of  whom 
were  able  to  visit  her  during  her  last  illness. 
A memorial  service  attended  by  friends  from 
far  and  near  was  held  at  Friends  House  a 
short  while  later.  □ 

Lucille  Chawla 

Lucille  Chawla,  83,  died  October  13, 
2002,  of  complications  after  a fall.  She  had 
lived  in  Port  Townsend,  Washington,  for  al- 
most 20  years.  Lu  was  born  February  16, 
1919,  in  Minneapolis.  Her  parents,  Martin 
and  Lena  Zehrol,  had  immigrated  from 
Latvia.  Later  the  family  moved  to  Chicago 
where  Lu  spent  most  of  her  childhood  and 
early  adult  years.  She  related  some  of  her 
childhood  experiences  to  members  of 


her  Port  Townsend  Writers’  Group.  The 
Chicago  years  were  difficult  financial  times 
for  the  family  and  were  especially  difficult 
for  Lu  and  her  older  sisters  after  her  mother 
died. 

Lu  was  highly  regarded  in  the  Port 
Townsend  community  for  her  devotion  to 
many  causes  in  support  of  peace  and  justice. 
She  was  a member  of  University  Friends 
Meeting  in  Seattle  and  transferred  her  mem- 
bership to  Port  Townsend  when  the  Wor- 
ship Group  became  a Monthly  Meeting.  She 
was  also  active  in  the  Port  Townsend  Uni- 
tarian Fellowship. 

Lu  was  the  leader  of  the  “Write  Stuff,” 
as  her  group  of  writers  called  itself.  The  group 
met  Wednesdays  for  more  than  ten  years. 
Many  interesting  stories  came  out  of  this 
group,  which  compiled  a collection  of  short 
stories  and  poems,  published  in  2000  with 
the  title  Glimpses.  Lu  traveled  widely.  She 
founded  a school  in  India,  studied  tai  chi  in 
Taiwan,  lived  for  a time  in  the  Philippines 
and  visited  Vietnam  during  the  war.  When 
she  was  65,  she  earned  a bachelor’s  degree 
in  Cross  Cultural  Child  Development  from 
Western  Washington  University  in 
Bellingham,  WA. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughter  Shawn 
Northrup  Gatz  of  Poulsbo,  WA;  her  son 
Michael  Malloy  ofToronto,  Ontario,  Canada; 
four  grandchildren;  one  great  granddaugh- 
ter; and  two  great-great-granddaughters,  as 
well  as  a niece  and  two  nephews  in  Port 
Townsend.  The  memorial  service  held  in 
Port  Townsend,  October  18, 2002,  was  well 
attended.  Lu  was  honored  by  many  heart- 
felt accounts  of  her  deeds  and  of  the  stories 
of  her  comings  and  goings.  Her  community 
of  friends  miss  her  sunny  smile,  warmth, 
sense  of  humor,  pluck,  generosity,  creative 
spirit  and  her  love  of  life.  □ 
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Free  Bumper  Sticker 
Call  800-630-1330  or  see 
www.fcnl.org 

Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation 


Calendar  Items 


Dec  5-7.  “Working  with  Joy  and  Suffering.” 
Helping  in  the  world,  staying  grounded  in 
the  Spirit.  Judy Trethaway.  Quaker  Center, 
Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

Dec  27. 2003-Jan  1, 2004.  “Growing  Edges, 
Holy  Nudges.” The  Year  End  Retreat.  Ex- 
plore leadings  through  journaling,  worship, 
sharing,  and  playful  responses  to  images. 
Helen  Horn.  Quaker  Center,  PO  Box 
686Ben  Lomond,  CA  95005.  831-336- 
8333  mail@quakercenter.org 


Classifieds 


Quaker  Organizations 
and  Publications 

Quaker  Writers  and  Artists!  Read  Types  & 

Shadows,  the  exciting  newsletter  of  the  Fellow- 
ship of  Quakers  in  the  Arts.  FQA’s  goal:  To  nur- 
ture and  showcase  the  literary,  visual,  musical,  and 
performing  arts  within  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  for  purposes  of  Quaker  expression,  minis- 
try, witness,  and  outreach.  To  these  ends,  we  will 
offer  spiritual,  practical,  and  financial  support  as 
way  opens.  Help  build  an  international  network  of 
creative  support  and  celebration.  Membership  $22/ 
year.  FQA,  Dept.  FB,  PO  Box  58565,  Philadel- 
phia, PA  19102.  E-mail:  fqa@quaker.org.  Web: 
http://www.quaker.org/fqa/index.html. 

“Underlying  the  infinite  diversity  oflife  is  the  unity  of 
one  all-pervasive  spirit.  We  seek  unity  with  all 
creation,  joining  with  the  increased  awareness  of 
Friends  that  our  traditional  peace  testimony  in- 
cludes reverence  for  all  life.”  For  subscriptions 
and  information,  write:  Quaker  Universal- 
ist  Fellowship,  206  Shady  Ln,  Lexington, 
KY  40503  or  E-mail:  QJJF@ot.com. 


Frtmdf  Journal  has  published 
"Quaker  Thought  and  l ilc 
loday  lot  nearly  SO  years  suc- 
ceeding periodicals  dial  date 
bom  the  19th  Century.  Learn 
more  about  Quaker  concerns 


and  activities  through  this  monthly  maga- 
zine. Save  42  percent  off  the  cover  price. 
Receive  ti  issues  (one  hill  year}  lor  only 


$35.  Contact:  Friends  Joum-tL  Dept.  FB. 
u.16  Arch  .Street,  z.\,  Philadelphia,  PA  19107. 
<lnlo@tr ■iend.sjmiriul.oig>, 
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Quaker  Life — informing  and  equipping 
Friends  around  the  world.  Free  sample  avail- 
able upon  request.  Join  our  family  of  Friends  for 
one  year  (10  issues)  at  $24.  For  information  con- 
tact: Quaker  Life,  101  Quaker  Hill  Drive,  Rich- 
mond, IN  47374  , Phone:  765-962-7573.  E- 
mail:  QuakerLife@fum.org.  Website: 

www.fum.org 

Schools.  Retreat  Centers.  Camps,  and 
Retirement  Homes 

Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center:  Personal  re- 
treats, family  reunions,  weddings,  retreats,  and  our 
own  schedule  of  Quaker  Programs.  Among  the 
redwoods,  near  Santa  Cruz,  CA.  831-336-8333. 

http://www.quakercenter.org 

**** 

The  WooLMAN  Semester  at  Sierra  Friends 
Center  offers  a Quaker  Educational  opportunity 
in  a one  semester  high  school  experience  empha- 
sizing Quaker  Testimonies:  Peace,  Justice, 
Sustainability  & Service;  rigorous  college  prepara- 
tory courses  and  simple  living  in  community.  Unique 
highlight  to  a student’s  portfolio.  Scholarships 
available.  See  www.woolman.org  and  contact  Kathy 

Runyan  at  530-273-3183 
**** 

F riends  House  is  a multilevel  retirement 

COMMUNITY  offering  independent  living  apart- 
ments and  houses,  an  assisted  care  living  facility, 
skilled  nursing,  and  an  adult  day  services  program 
serving  residents  and  the  wider  Santa  Rosa,  CA 
community.  Located  in  Santa  Rosa,  Friends  House 
is  easily  accessible  to  San  Francisco,  the  Pacific 
Coast,  redwood  forests,  and  the  vineyards  of 
Sonoma  and  Napa  counties.  Friends  House  is 
owned  and  operated  by  Friends  Association  of 
Services  for  the  Elderly  (FASE),  a California  not- 
for-profit  corporation.  The  facility  and  Board  of 
Directors  are  strongly  influenced  by  Quaker  tradi- 
tions.The  welfare  and  growth  of  persons  within  an 
environment  which  stresses  independence  is  highly 
valued.  Tour  Friends  House  at  our  website  at 
www.friendshouse.org.  Friends  House,  684  Benicia 

Drive,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409.  707-538-0152. 
**** 

William  J.  Papp  Portland  Friends  School, 
located  in  SW  Portland,  OR.  A small  Friends 
school  for  children,  grades  K-6,  rooted  in  Quaker 
values.  Children  are  provided  with  a quality  aca- 
demic and  a developmentally  appropriate  educa- 
tion. The  school  environment  is  caring  and  nurtur- 
ing with  strong  emphasis  on  nonviolent  resolution. 
For  information,  contact  Judy  Smith, 

jatesmith@earthlink.net  or  503-245-8164. 

**** 

W ELLSPRINGS  FRIENDS  SCHOOL:  alternative,  ac- 
credited high  school  grades  9-12.  Rooted  in  the 
Quaker  Spirit  of  simplicity,  community,  nonvio- 
lence, honoring  the  Light  in  every  person.  Open 
enrollment.  Climate  of  affirmation.  3590  W.  18th 
Avenue,  Eugene,  OR.  97402. 541-686-1223.  Fax: 
541-687-1493  Dennis  Hoerner,  Head. 


Accommodations:  William  Penn  House; 
Washington,  DC.  Quaker  Seminars,  youth  pro- 
grams, bed  and  breakfast.  5 blocks  from  the  Capi- 
tol, Supreme  Court  and  near  Smithsonian  Muse- 
ums. Shared  accommodations  for  individuals  and 
groups.  Gays,  Lesbians  and  people  of  color  are 
welcome.  515  East  Capitol  St.  SE,  Washington, 
DC  20003, 202-543-5560,  FAX  (202)  543-3814, 
director@wmpennhouse.org,  www. Quaker.org/ 
penn-house.  POSITIONS  OPEN:Interns:  9-12 
month  commitment.  Assist  with  hospitality  and 
seminar  planning  at  William  Penn  House.  Room 
& board  with  small  stipend.  Applications  from 
gays,  lesbians  and  people  of  color  are  welcome.  5 
blocks  from  the  Capitol,  Supreme  Court  and  near 
the  Smithsonian  Museums,  See  contact  info  above. 

When  travelling  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  con- 
sider the  simple  and  economical  travellers’  rooms 
at  Quaker  House  in  Seattle  ( WA).  Reservations 
required:  206-632-9839  or  E-mail: 

quakerhouse.sea@juno.com. 

Services 

SINGLE  Book  Lovers  has  been  getting  unat- 
tached people  who  like  to  read  together  since  1970. 
Nationwide  and  run  by  Friends.  SBL,  Box  74, 
Swarthmore,  PA  19039.  SBL@compuserve.com. 
800-773-3437. 

**** 

Join  the  folks  at  Friendly  Horse  Acres 

FOR  A DAY  AT  A HORSE  FARM.  All  ages  welcome. 
Camps  are  set  up  to  encourage  confidence  in 
people  who  are  fearful  of  horses,  as  well  as  more 
experienced  horse  lovers.  Learn  to  see  the  world 
from  the  horse’s  point  of  view.  Visit 
www.friendlyhorseacres.com.  Phone:  360-825- 
3628.  E-mail:  friendlyhorseacres@excite.com. 


Concerned (Singles 

links  compatible,  socially  conscious  singles 
who  care  about  peace,  social  justice,  racism,  gender 
equity,  and  the  health  of  the  planet. 
Nationwide/Canada.  All  ages.  Straight/Gay.  Since 
1984. 

free  sample:  @ Box  444-FB,  Lenox  Dale,  MA  01 242 
(413)445-6309 

or  http://www.concernedsingles.com 


Practice  Simplicity  by  getting  your  living  and 
workspace  ORGANIZED!  Friendly, professional 
organizer  Marian  Rhys  can  help  you  clean  up  your 
physical  or  electronic  clutter  and  set  up  systems  for 
keeping  things  orderly.  Confidential  and  non-judg- 
mental.  707-538-6054. 

Tours  and  Opportunities 

Consider  a Costa  Rica  StudyTour,  January 
2004.  Visit  the  Quaker  community  of  Monteverde. 


See  the  cloud  forest  and  two  oceans.  Write  Sarah 

Stuckey,  Apdo  46-5655,  Monteverde,  Costa  Rica. 

Phone/FAX:  Oil  506-645-5436  or  520-364-8694 

or  E-mail:  crstudy@racsa.co.cr.  website: 

www.crstudytours.com. 

**** 

Make  friends,  make  music — Friends  Music 
Camp  AT  Olney.  2 or  4 week  summer  program 
for  ages  10-18.  Brochure,  video:  FMC,  PO  Box 
427,  Yellow  Springs,  OH  45387. 937-767-1311. 
musicfmc@yahoo.com. 

Summer  2004  Workcamps  in  Africa:  Orga- 
nized by  the  Friends  Peace  Teams’  African  Great 
Lakes  Initiative.  (1)  Burundi  with  the  Kibimba 
Peace  Committee — rebuild  four  homes  for 
people  from  an  internally  displaced  camp.  (2) 
Uganda  with  Evangelical  Friends  for  Peace, 
Community  Development  and  Child  Care — 
build  two  classrooms  for  technical  school  for 
orphans.  (3)  Rwanda  with  Rwanda  Yearly  Meet- 
ing— build  classrooms  for  training  school  for 
street  children/orphans.  No  construction  skills 
needed.  Five  weeks  in  length.  Fundraising  re- 
quired. Applications  due  January  31,2004.  For 
more  information  and  an  application  contact 
davidzarembka@juno.com. 

**** 

Consider  the  Arizona  F riends  Community' 

FOR  YOUR  NEXT,  OR  YOUR  SECOND,  HOME.  360 
degree  mountain  views,  4,000  ft  elevation,  of- 
ten near  perfect  weather  among  good  friends. 
Write  Roy  Joe  and  Ruth  Stuckey,  6567  N San 
Luis  Obispo  Drive,  Douglas,  AZ  85607. 

Website:  arizonafriends.com. 

**** 

Friends  planning  to  move  can  request  assis- 
tance from  David  Brown,  a Quaker  Real- 
tor. David  will  refer  you  to  a real  estate  profes- 
sional to  assist  you  with  buying  and/ or  selling  a 
home  anywhere  in  the  USA.  E-mail: 

Davidhbrown@mindspring.com. 

***** 

Quaker  Writers  and  Would-be  Writers, 
Editors,  Publishers,  and  Website  Designers 
are  invited  to  join  Quakers  Uniting  in  Publish- 
ing (QUIP)  an  international  organization  of 
theologically  diverse  Friends  concerned  with  the 
ministry  of  the  written  word  who  meet  for  con- 
sultation and  mutual  encouragement.  It  pro- 
vides (in  a cooperative  manner)  marketing  ser- 
vices, funds  special  projects,  and  organizes 
gatherings.  Contact  Graham  Garner: 
grahamg@fgcquaker.org.  Website:  http:// 

www.  quaker.  org/ quip. 

**** 

FWCC's  PEACE  CONFERENCE  LIVE!  Re- 
cordings of  all  plenary  sessions  at  Guilford  Col- 
lege now  available  at  $30  including  postage  for 
set  of  5 CDs.  Ideal  for  study  groups  on  Friends’ 
responses  to  global  war  and  terrorism.  Available 
from  Friends  World  Committee  for  Consulta- 
tion, 1506  Race  Street,  Philadelphia  PA  19102. 
(215)241  7250.Americas@quaker.org 
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Listening — 

Key  to  Healing  Wounds  in  Mideast 

By  Leah  Green 


Leah  Green,  founder  of  MidEast  Citizen 
Diplomacy,  credits  Santa  Barbara  peace 
activist  Gene  Hoffman  with  inspiring  her 
recent  work.  The  following  essay  appears  in 
Compassionate  Listening  and  Other 
Writings  by  Gene  Hoffman,  Quaker 
Peacemaker  and  Mystic.  See p.  24.) 

I’ve  been  passionately  involved  with  the 
Israeli-Palestinian  conflict  for  the  past 
22  years.  I started  leading  citizen 
delegations  to  Israel  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  in  1990  in  order  to  bring  Jews  and 
Palestinians  and  others  together  to  break 
stereotypes  and  work  together  for  peace  and 
justice. 

At  some  point,  I made  a clear  decision 
to  work  for  reconciliation,  and  the  delegations 
evolved  into  the  Compassionate  Listening 
Project.  We  also  hold  Compassionate 
Listening  workshops  now  for  Israelis  and 
Palestinians. 

Our  project  is  based  on  Gene  Knudsen 
Hoffman’s  pioneering  work.  She’s  been 
working  to  bring  Compassionate  Listening 
into  the  peace  movement  for  the  last  20 
years.  One  of  the  first  things  I read  of  Gene’s 
was: 

Sometime  ago  I recognized  that 
terrorists  were  people  who  had 
grievances,  who  thought  their 
grievances  would  never  be  heard  and 
certainly  never  addressed.  Later,  I saw 
that  all  parties  to  every  conflict  were 
wounded,  and  that  at  the  heart  of  every 
act  of  violence  is  an  unhealed  wound. 

Many  Palestinians  have  asked  me  over 
the  years,  “How  could  the  Jewish  people, 
who  have  suffered  so  greatly,  do  such  harm 
to  another  people?”  The  answer,  of  course, 
lies  buried  in  the  question — like  the  abused 
child  who  grows  up  to  become  an  abusive 
parent.  It’s  hard  to  miss  the  wounding  of  the 
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Jewish  people.  Collectively,  Jews  are  still 
locked  into  the  victim  role.  And  when  you’re 
a victim  it’s  hard  to  see  how  you  could  be 
oppressing  another.  It’s  identical  to  the 
abusive  parent  who  still  identifies  as  the 
victim.  We  have  to  remember  that  all  parties 
to  a conflict  are  wounded. 

Now,  unfortunately,  the  Palestinians  are 
undergoing  the  same  cycle  of  victimization. 
Dr.  Eyad  Sarraj,  a prominent  psychologist  in 
Gaza,  told  us  a story  last  year.  He  was  put  in 
Palestinian  prison  for  his  open  criticism  of 
Arafat  and  the  Palestinian  Authority’s 
human  rights  record. The  large,  central  prison 
used  to  be  an  Israeli  prison,  and  his 
Palestinian  interrogators  had  all  once  been 
prisoners  there,  themselves,  in  the  Israeli 
prison.  While  sitting  in  his  cell  one  day,  Dr. 
Sarraj  overheard  another  Palestinian  being 
interrogated.  The  prisoner  wasn’t  answering 
and  the  interrogator  became  increasingly 
loud  and  angry,  until  he  suddenly  erupted, 
screaming  and  shouting  in  Hebrew,  which 
of  course  was  the  language  of  his  torturers. 
So  again,  at  the  heart  of  eveiy  act  of  violence 
is  an  unhealed  wound. 

The  first  premise  for  Compassionate 
Listeners  is  that  we  must  acknowledge  that 
every  party  to  a conflict  is  suffering.  And 
that  our  job  as  peacemakers  is  to  hear  their 
grievances  and  find  ways  to  tell  each  side 
about  the  humanity  and  the  suffering  of  the 
other.  We  have  to  find  ways  to  bring 
conflicting  parties  to  listen  to  one  another- 
not  to  dialogue  at  first,  not  to  argue  or  debate. 
Just  to  listen.  We  must  drop  any  arrogance 
of  thinking  that  we  know  how  it  is  for  another. 

You  might  think  listening  is  an  easy 
thing  to  do.  It’s  not!  One  of  the  most  difficult 
listening  sessions  I’ve  ever  had  was  when 
20  of  us  Compassionate  Listeners  presented 
our  work  to  a large  audience  of  Israelis  at 
Jerusalem’s  prestigious  Van  Leer  Institute. 
The  audience  was  completely  mixed — from 
far  right  to  far  left.  Audience  members 
attacked  each  other  viciously — us  too — if 
they  didn’t  like  what  was  being  said.  We  were 
modeling  Compassionate  Listening  really 
well — we  had  been  practicing  for  two  weeks 
at  that  point  and  we  were  getting  pretty  good 
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at  it.  A woman  stood  up  half  way  through 
and  said,  “You  know,  we  Israelis  have  to 
admit  that  listening  is  a very  radical  concept 
in  Israel,  but  I think  these  people  are  onto 
something.”  And  there  was  actually  a great 
deal  of  transformation  that  evening. 

Compassionate  Listening  is  the  first 
step  of  a peace-building  process.  I believe  in 
it  deeply.  I know  it  works  because  it’s  worked 
for  me  and  those  who’ve  participated  in  the 
project.  I have  found  compassion  for  some 
Israeli  and  Palestinian  extremists.  It  doesn’t 
mean  I condone  their  actions,  but  the  point 
is:  How  can  we  sit  in  judgment  of  someone 
whose  life  we  have  not  lived? 

There  are  critical  ways  in  which  Israelis 
and  Palestinians  don’t  see  one  another. 
While  Israelis  find  it  difficult  to  see 
Palestinians  as  victims,  Palestinians  find  it 
hard  to  see  Israelis’  sense  of  vulnerability 
and  fear.  They  see  Israeli  tanks,  helicopters, 
and  missiles.  They  know  Israel  is  the  4th 
largest  military  power.  But  if  they  had  the 
opportunity  to  listen  to  Israelis  as  we  have 
they’d  experience  their  incredible  sense  of 
powerlessness  and  fear. 

Israelis  have  failed  to  grasp  how  patient 
Palestinians  have  been  with  the  Oslo  peace 
process.  Palestinians  bought  into  Oslo  with 
the  goal  of  a Palestinian  state  in  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  by  the  end  of  a five-year 
interim  period.  Here  it  is  seven  years  later, 
and  they’ve  watched  each  year  as  more  and 
more  of  their  lands  have  been  confiscated  to 
expand  Israelis  settlements.  The  new 
Palestinian  Intifadah  (uprising)  is  a revolt 
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against  Israeli  occupation,  against 
settlements.  We  were  all  predicting  it  three 
years  ago.  You  could  see  it  coming.  They  are 
enraged  and  feel  they  have  nothing  more  to 
lose. 

Peace  building  is  one  person,  one  heart 
at  a time.  It’s  a slow  process.  And  it’s  the  only 
way.  A paper  peace — an  agreement  between 
governments  for  example — can  happen 
literally  overnight.  But  peace  between  people 
comes  slowly,  from  relationship  building. 

It’s  no  coincidence  that  the  Israelis  and 
Palestinians  whose  relationships  have 
remained  strong  through  this  crisis  are  the 
ones  who  have  worked  to  build  relationships. 
I’ve  read  articles  in  the  press  these  past 
months  quoting  both  Israelis  and 
Palestinians  who  are  bitter  that  business 
associates  they  thought  were  friends  haven’t 
called  to  check  in  and  make  sure  they  are 
safe.  They  feel  disappointed  and  betrayed. 

But  groups  like  Yitzhak  Frankenthal’s, 
whose  remarkable  Family  Forum  brings 
together  bereaved  Israeli  and  Palestinian 
parents  who  have  lost  their  children  to  this 
conflict,  are  stronger  than  ever — even  today. 
What’s  the  difference?  Groups  like 
Frankenthal’s  have  sat  in  each  other’s  homes. 
They’ve  met  each  others’  children,  and 
they’ve  shared  and  acknowledged  each 
other’s  pain.  They’ve  reversed  the  process  of 
dehumanization. 

I would  like  to  see  us  create  places  here 
in  the  US  where  Jews  and  Palestinians  could 
come  together  to  learn  from  one  another  while 
making  a public  statement  for  peace  like  the 
peace  tents  that  sprung  up  around  Israel. 
We  need  to  hear  each  others’  stories.  There 
are  successful  dialogue  groups  across  the 
country  that  are  changing  the  human 
relationship  and  we  need  these  in  every  city. 

I have  a vision:  that  one  day,  Palestinians 
will  come  by  the  thousands  to  the 
checkpoints,  not  with  rocks  but  with  candles 
or  even  flowers.  And  the  international  media 
will  broadcast  the  mass  nonviolent 
movement  of  the  Palestinians  and  it  will 
capture  the  imagination  of  the  entire  world. 
And  Israelis  will  see  that  they  don’t  have  to 
be  afraid. 

Jews  and  Palestinians  are  cousins — we’re 
children  of  Abraham,  and  I believe  we’ll  find 
our  way  back  to  one  another.  Some  of  us 
already  have.  We  have  to  be  willing  to  listen, 
to  know  that  our  truth  is  not  the  truth.  We 
have  to  be  willing  to  say  I’m  sorry.  And  if  we 
want  to  work  for  peace  and  justice,  we  need 
to  work  with  compassion.  □ 
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“Quaker  Healing”  cont.  from  p.  15 

time  they  performed  the  D&C  in  readiness 
for  the  more  serious  surgery,  the  latter  was 
no  longer  necessary.  As  you  know  she  now 
has  a healthy  one-year  old  boy. 

Often  it  is  mental  healing,  when  the 
patient  sees  things  in  a fresh  manner  and 
can  now  articulate  a new  approach  to  an  old 
problem.  When  I did  a distant  healing  on  a 
friend  in  Minnesota  one  time  for  a back  prob- 
lem that  had  plagued  her  for  months,  not 
only  did  she  feel  physically  better  but  re- 
laxed enough  so  that  she  then  approached 
the  healing  of  her  back  from  a new  perspec- 
tive -defining  additional  methods  of  healing 
for  herself. 

Again,  I feel  too  much  of  a neophyte  to 
write  as  anyone  more  than  an  active  discov- 
erer in  this  process.  I invite  all  of  you  to  look 
into  what  you  do  to  heal  our  world. . .as  we 
are  all  healers  in  some  form.  □ 
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“For  more  than  half  a century,  Gene  Hoffman — through  her  essays  and  poetry,  her  workshops  and  speeches,  her  travels  and  her 
witness — has  been  a fountainhead  of  creative  spirituality  and  courageous  peacemaking.  This  will  be  a rich  resource  for  those  who 
come  after  her.” — Richard Deats,  Editor  o/Fellowship  magazine. 


“I  want  to  commend  you  for  a careful  and  lively  piece  of  work.  You  let  so  much  of  Gene  shine  through,  capturing  her  vitality,  versatility, 
and  passion,  and  include  so  many  other  voices  as  well.  This  book  will  be  an  invaluable  resource. ..” — Joanna  Macy,  Buddhist  peace 
activist. 

“If  you  are  looking  for  lay  wisdom  that  pierces  deep  into  what  psychotherapy  is  all  about  you  will  be  gripped  and  lifted  by  this 
autobiographical  classic  that  is  written  in  blood  and  tears  out  of  her  own  life.” — Douglas  Steere,  Quaker  theologian,  writing  about 
From  Inside  the  Glass  Doors  (reprinted  in  this  collection). 


“I  consider  Gene  one  of  my  most  treasured  mentors.  In  fact,  I consider  her  one  of  our  national  treasures.” — Leah  Green,  Director  of 
Mideast  Citizen  Diplomacy  and  the  Compassionate  Listening  Project. 
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gift  to  one  of  Pendle  Hill's  life  income  plans  will  give  you  tax  benefits  in  addition  to  a lifetime  income 
on  the  assets.  A charitable  gift  annuity  is  one  of  the  simplest  ways  to  make  a substantial  gift  to 
Pendle  Hill  during  your  lifetime.  In  exchange  for  a gift  of  cash  or  securities,  Pendle  Hill  agrees  to  pay 
you  a guaranteed,  fixed  annual  income  for  your  lifetime.  The  rate  Pendle  Hill  pays  on  the  assets  you  give  is  based 
on  your  age  at  the  time  you  make  the  gift.  You  may  also  name  a second  beneficiary  if  you  wish.  On  the  death 
of  the  income  beneficiaries,  Pendle  Hill  will  have  use  of  the  funds  to  support  its  programs. 


etirement  brings  with  it  many  decisions 
which  have  to  be  made.  One  of  these  decisions 
involves  what  to  do  with  one's  assets.  As  we 
moved  into  retirement,  we  felt  it  important  to  be 
able  to  support  the  organizations  which  have  been 
significant  in  our  lives.  At  the  same  time,  we  wanted 
to  realize  the  best  returns  for  our  limited  assets.  A 
contribution  of  a Charitable  Gift  Annuity  to  Pendle 
Hill  seemed  to  answer  both  of  these  concerns.  Our 
lives  have  been  enriched  by  our  time  spent  at  Pendle 
Hill  as  students  and  as  Friends-in-Residence.  Pendle 
Hill  plays  an  important  role  in  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends  today,  and  we  want  it  to  continue  into 
the  future. 

Two  years  ago  we  decided  to  move  into  a 
continuing  care  retirement  community.  The  income 
from  Charitable  Gift  Annuities  to  charitable 
organizations  satisfies  our  needs  and  gives"  us  a 
sense  of  security  with  a satisfactory  income.  This 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  enjoy  life  in  our  retirement  years  as  we  continue  to  travel  in  our 
pop-up  RV  van  and  pursue  other  interests  such  as  photography  and  quilting. 

—Roy  and  Martha  Hampton 
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